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_ long-standing want he great cits 
of New York of suitable public pleasure 


grounds, has, within the past two or thre 
years, been amply supplied in the creation of 
that beautiful Arcadia known as the Central 
Park ; a magnificent domain containing hun- 
lreds of broad acres of hill and valley, cliff 
and copse, lake and lawn, and miles upon 
miles of winding drives and winning walks, 
all radiant in a magic atmosphere of art and 
taste. 

The character and consequence of this 
grand enterprise, and the wonderful rapidity 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by Harper ar 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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With the way 


ol in neers beg 
iarles F. Bri nuunds, under tl 


the direct 


the cl 


and Stewart B 
iplished gentlemen atte enti 
he Commissioners in the ca- 
ulting Board 


sections, each of which 
met on squad, consisting 
ranized and second assist 


ar- gentlemen began t 
es for carrvin 0 1856, and sent in 

ntrusted to their care. At subsequent the following year, 

onsidered the various views and arduous field-work. 

pl ins which were laid before them, and 

me they unanimously agreed upon the 


s they ¢ 


ventures 


of the 
l 


amor 


design for the « 






















l sl nd ot pre i nwil we 
now ¢ s reviewed, eve t ig Was pre} 
for an earnest commencement of the proposed 
snterp! ind it was accordingly begun in the 
pring of 1857, and has been ever since unre- 
lv prosecuted with the magical results in- 
t 1 ir present pictures and story. 


upies the generous area of eight 





lred and forty-three acres. In form, it is an 

l ed parallelogram, lying longitudinally in 
tl t the ¢i vv island, two miles and a 
uf long from Fifty-ninth Street on the south 


Tenth Street on the 1 





ind \ broad from » Fit Ay 1 1 
t ist t I th Avenue on the west A 
its lower e miles from tl B 
te att of the island lat 
ts up} 1 miles fi iK . 
Bridg if the northern ext i of < 


hand, and Hudson is three-q sofa 
tf upon posite sid Our city readers may 
per uly com} hend tl ¢ f ot 
‘ I f we add that it is s n times large: 
than t l area of all ( ther squ san 
public pla ipon land, and t t stretcl 
yver a longer space than that Ivin veen the 
sattery and Union Square Its dimensions f 
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ving the millions which we have! purchase and improvement without any 1 
|, is yet giving and expects vet to give, | in the general rate of taxa 


ur, for a generation to come, other mill- No spot c 1 be more dreary and forbid 











develop the capacities of its Park and to | than was tl site of our Park bef the ir 0. 

its beauties: and all this, too, from pure | ments were begun three or J l 

ic and humane impulses, without any sordid | southern portion,” says one of t reports of t 

} of the ultimate reimbursement in) Board of Commissioners, ‘** was : yay 

s and cents, which will, no doubt, be made of the stra ng suburbs of t ty las 
increased value which the Park  urb more filtl squalid, and « ng can 


ve to all the neighboring property, the hardly be imagined A considerable numbei 


ss revenues it will attract to the city, the of its inhabitants were engaged In occupations 





through its kindly inflnen upon the . w 1 are nuisances i eve of 

health and morals, 

in many other ways. 

| this head the Con- 
‘of the city says, in 

s report for the year 1559, 
‘the increase in th 

f taxes accruing to 

ty, in consequence of 
ihancement in the 
f real estate situat- 

1 the upper part of the 
id, over and above the 
rmer value of the land 
iow withdrawn from taxa- 

on account of the 

ning of this noble park. 

vill, it is thought, afford 

more than sufficient means 

for the payment of interest 

on the debt incurred for its 
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rik VATI rh LCI AND 
were consequently followed at night in 1 
hovels, half-hidden among the rocks, where als 
heaps of cinders, brick-bats, potsherds, and ot 
ere deposited.”” The grading of streets 
th | across it had been commenced, and 
the rude embankments and ragged roc] 


length into the ground without encounterin 
them. ‘To complete the miseries of the scene, 
d squatters had, in the process of 
ime, ruthlessly denuded it of all its vegetation 
“xcept a miserable tangled underbrush. 
Still, despite this forlorn condition of th 
ib rho ud, its great and vari l cal LCL ot 
beauty, under proper culture, were plainly mani 


the educated eye, in its changing hills 





t 
sing a hundred and forty feet above 
ide-water, or nestling forty feet below th 
zrade of the surrounding streets. It was not a 
lifficult thing to imagine the swamps of stag- 
nant water, drained and turfed as th y have been 
into broad verdant meadows; to collect the 


bright waters of the unruly brooks into peaceful 


lakes; to replace the vile hovels with beautifi 
summer-houses and arbors, and to see noble 
arriage-ways and inviting foot-paths stealing 
‘very where through the glens and _ thickets. 
lhe proximity also of the great reservoirs of the 
Croton Aqueduct indicated ample supplies of 


water, over and above the natural resources of 


» thrust its 
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ana if n 

It was with a « prehensive and 
perception of th extraordinary 1 
vantages of the locality that the Comr 
rchitects, e1 ers 1d laborers set t 


and men set head and heart at work 

ll the powerful resources of art a S 

n wnstinted purse his army of ] 
now been busy during fow ve 

s b sy ¢ cting Yr Is nd | 
arch-ways; turning dreary wastes into 
lawns, collecting the straggli brook 
expansive lak s; here levelin the } 


rock, and there exposing it in more sti 
picturesque aspect. 
Not the least a 


the present time, is 
} 





available portions, and the busy bustle 


fusion of other sections still in the vari 
of construction. 
to wander about the livelong day, meeti1 


he quiet elegance and beauty of the finis] 








contrast b 


It will be pleasant by- 


where with nothing to change the Spirit of 


dream of beauty and repose ; 
agreeable now to watch the progress of tl 


but it is als 


expending curiosity and fancy upon th 


that enigmatical beginning, and to be 


now and then against the dangers of the 


ing rock-blasts. This last incident is a 
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resounds as with the nois¢ 


army. On the al 
and b hind, here, there, and 


are seen the ponderous di 
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» Road, t 
Mall, and 


It make 
commencing 


» and | 


more 
s completed, or is in immediate pr 
fconstruction. Its entire length, when finish ’ thirty-two acres, lyin | 
vill be nine anda half miles. It is substantially slope which drops down from the lower ¢ 
ind elegantly built, in part upon the Macadam th d Reservoir at Seventy-ninth Street t 
ind in part upon the Telford methods. n if nargin of the Central Lakes. It i 


ourse—which will be found traced upon our fully secluded and quiet spot, 


‘Map of the Park”—it crosses many fine bridges all its generous extent by any road ex 
ind arch-ways, now over and now under the foot- ate foot-paths, which dance merrily 
paths and bridle-roads, and across the sunken coquettishly hither and thither, throug 


ind tunneled passages which give public transit, ibbery of ever-changing form and t 
ere and there, through the Park. It presents » willing wanderer, amidst their 


i brilliant and inspiriting spectacle, as seen upon cable izes, now into the grateful 
sunny afternoons, when alive with the whirl of some Arcadian bower, and anon to 1 
. thousand gay and gorgeous carriages, bearing me | liff, overlooking the 


t 


fe and fashion of the city through their scape far ear. It is the spot 


airing. ‘dreams and 


Bridle Road follows the great carriage- will naturally become sacred to ser 
: 
h 


h many capricious d2tours, through all love. Of its capabilities in this wise un 


» long circuit of the Park. | It is entirely shut ft spell of summer moonlight, glinting thr 


it, however, from the carriage route, which it the ‘ting verdure upon the gentle 


ver crosses except upon arch-ways above or be i very lake below, w 
low. It is intended exclusively for horsemen, For the deligl 


le 
ind is nowhere accessible to vehicles, though which, with all their beauty, 


questrians may enter the carriage-roads when the bud of brighter promise 
they please. In width it varies fro y indebted to the rare taste and s 
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ress through the 
ind habits of these ; 
imples of demeanor and « 
ms worth the learning by tl 
weeful movements, 


] ¢ 
in lappy conte 


hours better s 


the convenience of the lads, and 


clivities of the lassies and lads both 


ng, in one of its phases, ¢ 

r medium, involving such 

the trembling novice upon tl \ 
he bold practitioner, such gallant ar 
tripping steps, such tender cautions ag 
gers seen and unseen, every where and 
At night, too, the dramatic 
is greatly increased by the s 
beams and the glare of the 
which flood the scene 
At the height of the warm 
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r ninety thousand 


ect of the 
parkle of the 
Drummond 


startling | 


the winter sp 
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pen 
which they 
ien filled, of nearly a thou 
ns of pure water, not only the 
; , and taking from but the lakes and fount 
» grounds a little more than one- ark itself depend for refre 
r whole width. The new and larger nance. It may be instruct 
above the lower one, and ex- | quantity of Crot 
} sch 


reaching lengthwise from Seve 
v-sixth Street 


aul 


ty-sixth Street. It is irregular i: e: yea 
points strete! ul 


: y ves, and walks, and f 
Ith of the Park ‘ hat part of the Park 
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one hu 


s much as } le 


r leaves the roads and wal 
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cross the vast 
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beautiful world, 
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1 and some 
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rocky bluff which looks out, far and 
le, over the broad stretch of the Harlem 
| the view to the right taking in the 

y. villages of Yorkville and Harlem, the 
| ist River and its municipal institutions, —— 








Sound and the shores of Long Island; 
vista northward, including the High 
Bridge of the Croton Aqueduct and the 
ls of Westchester County; and, in the 
thwest, wandering over the village of 
Manhattanville to the Hudson and its fa- 
is Palisades—altogether a noble panora- 





is no other park in the wide world 


proach, 





he bluff of which we were speaking may 
well devoted, at some future day, to the 
ses of an observatory. At the present time 


s capped by a venerable gray-stone pow- 





-magazine, and makes an impressive pic- nih Stree cn Se Smee BOA, 
, seen from the plain below, and particu- 





nder the weird effect of moonlight. by the Catholic Seminary of Mount St. Vincent 

l} Pass is traversed by a fine brook, which togethe r with the old M‘Gowan’'s mansion One 

s to be exploited in the formation of the pro-| of the Seminary buildings is a new and pictur- 
sed North Lake. ‘There still exist in the’ esque brick structure containing a fine chapel 
rhood some traces of the fortifications that This will probably be preserved, and convert 





to some pleasant use — 
maybe a Picture Gallery 
just as the old State Ai 
senal in the Lower Park 
is to be retained and trans- 
muted into a Museum. 

The older wooden build- 


ings at present serve a 


a 


good purpose as offices 
for the Commissioners 
the architects, and othe 
employés of the Park. It 
is the temporary resi 

dence also of Mr. Olm- 
’ sted, the architect-in 
chief, and of Mr. Vaux 
the assistant - architect 





ARBOR IN THE RAMBLE, 





> 


unded at the period of the Revolution, among | and their families, and the head-quarters of th 
Here the littl 
between fifty an 


ranks included 


} lice force of 
f Park-keepers 


St. Vincent, from the exterior of the grounds sixty in number, all cl: 


pon the northeast. are daily trained in the way in which they sl vuld 


vhich is the fine knoll, with the lines of a re- 





loubt, seen in our view of the old site of Mount | army 





The only improvements, 
thus far, within the limits 
f the Upper Park, are in 
he partial construction of 
roads—in the great mead- 

w already mentioned, and 
n the preparations for an 
arboretum in the northeast 
ingle, to cover an area of 

ra no less than sixty-eight 
icres, which will contain 
specimens of every tree 
ind shrub that it may be 
possible to grow upon the 
site in the open air. 

Upon the east side, near 
the line of One Hundred 
ind Sixth Street, there yet 
stand the edifices vacated 
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go; and an excellent way it is too, as the m 


ed | silvery spray, and stately statuary will arise ¢ 





intelligence, courtesy, and kindness of the corps make the verdure brighter by its marl 
when on duty may testify ness. The present rude exterior wall w 


If by chance we have, in anywise, at all over-. way to a structure of fitting elegance, 


ind ft 


painted the present aspect of our noble Park, let surrounding streets and avenues will be o 











the reader remember how short will be the time and paved, and lined with beautiful trees ay 


: before its daily developing charms will far ex- | splendid mansions. The ample capabilities of 
} ed all we have or could have said. Wonders the grounds, and the equally ample experier 


ave been achieved, it is true, but still the work taste, and industry of the architects in cl 
is, after all, only begun. Much of the grand are so clearly seen in what has alres 


area is yet scarcely touched, and the finished complished, that we may be sure the 











portions will yet be embellished a hundred-fold. | will go on prospering and to prosper. Our P 














t 

Before long pretty lodges for the homes of the is not for the present day alone, but for 
superintendent and the head keeper will spring , generations yet to come; and if the ¢g 
ip; the attractions of a Museum, a Gallery of people of New York shall be remembered 
Art, of Zoological and Botanical Gardens, are blessed by their posterity f any good deed, ab 
ticipated ; fountains will send up their cool, | all others it will be for this inestimable gift 





THE COAST RANGERS. 
A CHRONICLE OF EVENTS IN CALIFORNIA. 


2 : ’ ee _ bling, drinking, and other vices prevailing among 
Il.—THE INDIAN RESERVATIONS. T mt . . 
white men, and to which Indians have a natura 
: ws the State of California was admitted , inclination. As the country became more set 


into the Union, the number of Indians tled, it was considered profitable, owing to th 


within its borders was estimated at one hundred 





: high rate of compensation for white labor, to en- 
> " . » . 1 . . 
5 thousand. Of these, some five or six thousand, | courage these Christian tribes to adopt habits of 
iding in the vicinity of the Missions, were par- | industry, and they were emploved very gene 
4 = % : pio} : 
aaAld 





‘ -d, and subsisted chiefly by begging ly throughout the State 
4 ind stealing. A few of the better class con- 
trived to avoid starvation by casual labor in the 


inevyards and on the farms of the settlers. They 


In the vine-growi 
districts they were usually paid in native bran ly 
every Saturday night, put in jail next mornin; 
for getting drunk, and bailed out on Monday to 
u- work out the fine imposed upon them by th 






were very poor and very corrupt, given to gat 


6 & 











al authorities. This system still prevails in 
Los Angeles, where I have often seen a dozen 
f these miserable wretches carried to jail roar- 
ing drunk of a Sunday morning. The 


ts of Los Angeles are a moral and intelligent 


inhabit- 
n 

le, and many of them disapprove of the cus- 
tom on principle, and hope it will be abolished as 
soon as the Indians are all killed off. 
s not a bad way of bettering their condition ; 


Prac tically a 


for some of them die every week from the effects 
debauchery, or kill one anovher in the noc- 
rnal brawls which prevail in the outskirts of 
Pueblo. 

[he settlers in the northern portions of the 
State had a still more effectual method of en- 
raging the Indians to adopt habits of civiliza- 

1. In general, they engaged them at a fixed 

te of wages to cultivate the ground, and during 

e season of labor fed them on beans and gave 
blanket 
vyhen the harvest was secured, the account was 
nsidered squared, and the Indians were driven 
ff to forage in the woods for themselves and 


m a or a shirt each; after which, 


nilies during the winter. 
a considerable number of the old and 
those that 


Starvation usually 
yund up 
repit ones every season; and of 
1 to perish from hunger or exposure, some 
re killed on the general principle that they 
nust have subsisted by stealing cattle, for it was 
well known that cattle ranged in the vicinity 
le others were not unfrequently slaughtered 
y their employers for helping themselves to the 
left 
were 


fuse portions of the crop which had been 
1 the ground. It may be said that these 


ptions to the general rule; but if ever an 


Indian was fully and honestly paid for his labor 


i white settler, it was not my luck to hear of 
been of freq 


Certall ient 


ly, it could not have 

lrrence, 

The wild Indians inhabiting the Coast Range, 

the valleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, 

and the Western slope of the Sierra Nevada, be- 
ime troublesome at a very early period after 

the discovery of the gold mines. It was found 


nvenient to take possession of their country 





vit ise, rob them of their wives and 


hildren, kill them in every « 
arous manner that could be 


out recomp 
ywardly and bar- 
and when 
hat was impracticable, drive them as far as pos- 


devised, 


Such treatment was not 
At 
gers, wholly 
nacquainted with our enlightened institutions. 


out of the way. 
msistent with their rude ideas of justice. 


st they were an ignorant race of Di 








r'hey could not understand why they should be 
murdered, robbed, and hunted down in this way, 
without any other pretense of provocation than 
the color of their skin and the habits of life to 
which they had always been accustomed. In 
the traditionary researches of their most learned 
sages they had never heard of the snakes in Ire- 
land that were exterminated for the public benefit 
by the great and good St. Patrick. 
utterly ignorant of the sublime doctrine of Gen- 
eral Welfare. The idea, strange as it may ap- 
pear, never occurred to them that they were suf- 
[ 


Thev were 


fering for the great cause of civilization, which, 
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in the natural course of things, must exterminate 
Indians. Actuated 
ment, a few of them occasionally rallied, prefer- 
ring rather to die than submit to these imaginary 
wrongs. White men were killed from time t 
time; cattle were driven off ; 


by base motives of resent- 


horses were stolen, 
and various other iniquitous offenses were com- 
mitted 

The Federal Government, as is usual in cases 
where the lives of valuable voters are at stake, 
was forced to interfere. ‘Troops were sent out 
to aid the settlers in slaughtering the Indians. 
By means of mounted howitzers, muskets, Min- 
ié rifles, and 1 


sabres, a good 
But, on the whole, 


dragoon pistols, 
many were cut to pieces. 





pacific, 


It was not designed to kill any more Indians than 


the general policy of the Government was 





esion of the 
honest yeomanry of the State, and thus furnish 
an example of the practical working of our po- 
litical system to the savages of the forest, by 


might be necessary to secure the ad 


which it was hoped they might profit. Congress 


took the matter in hand at an early day, 
for the 
of cattle and agricultural implements. From 


and a} 
purchase 


propriazed large sums of money 
wording of the law, it would appear that these 
articles were designed for the relief and 
Indians. C 


were appointed at handsome salaries to 


useful 


maintenance of the ymmissioners 
treat 


} 1 


with them, and sub-agents employed to super- 
intend the distribution of the purchases. In 
virtue of this munificent policy, treaties wer 


made in which the various tribes were promised 


i great which of « 


many valuable presents, ours 
got. 


they ever should ; it being a fixe: 


they never ‘There was no reason to suppos 
: | 


strong powers never to ratify treaties made 
there 


weaker ones, when 


is money to pay and nothing to be had in re- 


their own agents with 
turn. 
The 
number of thousands. 
other diff } The h 
something to eat, and what could they have more 
Good beef has t 


with men 


attle were purchas d, however, to the 
Here arose 


nest miners must have 


many an- 





nourishing than fat cattle ? een 


a favorite article of subsistence 
since the | 


and muscle ever 
So the 


gays of the an nD 
or the greater part of 
| sold at 


benefit of the 


> +] 
Romans. cattle, 


them, were driven up to th 


satisfactory rates 


Indians, though I never could understand in what 


way their necessities were relieved by this specu- 
lation, unless it might be that the parties inter- 
ested turned over to them the funds received for 


the cattle. It is very ¢ 
starve and commit depredations in the 
grateful manner for s time after; 
deed, to such a pitch of audacity did they carry 


rtain they continu d t 
most un- 
yme and, in- 
their rebellious spirit against the constituted au 
thorities, that many of the chiefs protest¢ d if th 
white people would only let them alone, and give 


them the least } chance to make a living 


ossible 


they would esteem it a much greater favor that 
any relief they had experienced from the muni- 
ficent donations of Congress. 

But Government was not to be defeated in its 





Ve 


made to Congress, showing that a general reser- 


benevolent intentions. 
vation system, on the plan so successfully pursued 
by the Spanish missionaries, would best accom- 
plish the object. It was known that the Missions 
f California hs ilt chiefly by Indian la 
bor; that during their existence the priests had 
ful y of for 
the acquisition of civilized habits; that extens- 

and large tracts of land had been 
cultivated solely by Indian labor, .nder their in- 
struction ; am 


teaching many hostile tribes had been subd 


id been bu 


ly demonstrated the capacity this race 


ve vineyards 
1 that by this humane system of 
ued, 
and enabled not only to support themselves but 
to render the ble estal 
lishments. 

No aid was 
grants of land necessary for Missionary purposes ; 
yet soon 
herds of cattle, 
the 
trade in hides an 
If the S] 


or assistance, in the midst of a savage country, 


Missions highly profita 


ven by Government beyond thx 


they grew wealthv, owned immense 


supplied agricultural products to 
ied on a 
1 tallow with the United 
vanish priests could do this without arms 


rancheros, and car considerable 


States. 


ut a period when the Indians were more numer- 
us and more powerful than they are now, surely 
it could a com} 
country by intelligent Americans, with all the 
lights of experience and the co-operation of a 
eneficent Government. 

At least Congress thought so; and in 1853 
laws were passed for the esta 


be done in atively civilized 


blishment of a reser- 
vation system in California, and large appropria- 


Tracts 


were <¢ 


tions were made to carry it into effect. 
f land of twenty-five thousand 


lered to be set apart for the use of the Indians ; 


acres r- 


officers were appointed to supervise the affairs of 
the service; clothing, cattle, seeds, and agricul- 
tural implements were purchased; and a general 
tribes to 
come in and learn how to work like white men. 
The first reservation was established at the Tejon, 
a beautiful and fertile valley in the southern part 
of the S Hea l-quarte rs for the en ] kk ves, 
ind large granaries for the crops, were erected. 


invitation was extended to the various 


tate. 


The Indians were feasted on cattle, and every 
thing promised favorably. 
deal to get 


siderable crop was raised, and there was every 


True, it cost a 
about $250,000: but 


grea 
started, a con- 
reason to hope that the experiment would prove 
successful. In the course of time other reser 
vations were established, one in the foot-hills of 
the Sacramento Valley, at a place called Nome 
Lackee ; one at the mouth of the Noyo River, 
south of Cape Mendocino; and one on the Kla- 
math, below Crescent City e besides whi h, there 
were Indian farms, or adjuncts, of these reserva- 
tions at the Fresno, Nome Cult or Round Val- 
ley, the Mattole Valley, near Cape Mendocino, 
ind other points where it was deemed advisable 
to give aid and instruction to the Indians. The 
cost of these establishments was such as to just- 
ify the most sanguine anticipations of their suc- 
"ess. 

In order that the appropriations might be de- 
voted to their legitimate purpose, and the great- 


luminous reports were 
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est possible amount of instruction furnish: 
the least expense, the Executive Depa tr 
adopted the policy of selecting officers ex} 
enced in the art¢ fy ublic Sy aking, and thor 

ly acquainted with the prevailing 
primary elections, 
to 
Collectors of Customs, 


svst 
ir policy |} 
beneficially in the cas 


WAS no re 


ems 


il 
ii 
] 

I 


found 


operate 


and th 
in other branches of the 


re 
why it should not 
] 


service 


Gentlemen skilled in the tact 
and cay ible of 
bodies by the 


State islatures, infli 
be 


are 


reli 


} 
anced In 


who 


Indi 


of ci 


ins, 
} 

Vilization, ar 
point of 


Besides, it was known tl 


SO fi 


1 whose 


not 


necessitic 


niary view, are not usually 


Digver 


v ignorant of our political 


at the 
exceed ng] 
and required more struction, 
branch of knowledge that x er. 
intelligent of the chiefs actually had no mor 
of the respective merits of the great ¢ 

for Senatorial honors in California than 

li id 


a 
As to primary meetings and caucu 


in pel 


in any ot! 


stinguished gentlemen had never been |} 
Diggers, in their simplicity, were | 
mistake 


rig 


them for some favorite 
or pitch-penny as for the } 
of the great 
not make o1 
whisky and 


lit) 


system of free suffrage. y 
it why men should drink s« 
hard ) 
and if any further proof was 
it was pl to at the 


plavers were const 


swear unless they 


sO 
gamb BS 


un see t] game WV 
because the 
ispering to each passing 1 
from hand to hand, from pocket to px 


The only difference they could see betwee 


zard, 
vi other and 


and 


different parties was that some had more 1 
than others, but thev had where it ¢ 
from. To enli 


was, doubtless, 


no ide: 
hten them on all 
the object of the great ap] 
ing powers in selecting 


these } 


good political speaker 
After building their hous 
it was presumed that there would be plenty 
stumps left in the woods from which they « 

be taught to make speeches on the great « 

tions of the d: and wher« 
might be witnessed, at | 
and little Diggers holding forth from eve 
in support of the presiding 


preside over them. 


oe a gratitvi 


n 


no remote period, of 

ry st 

administration 

men who possessed an extraordinary ca] 
— 


iad nur 


noto! 


who cou 
the 
vagrants and gamblers in the State 


for drinking ardent s 


pirits 5 


among their select friends most 
who spent 
their days in idleness and their nights in braw 
whose habits, in short, were 
the authorities in Was 


ington entertained a very profound : 


ing grog-shops- 
every way disreputable- 
antipathy 
know this to be the case, because the most st 
gent regulations were established prol biti 
drunk, ar 


official orders written warning them that the 


persons in the service from getting 


would be promptly removed in case of 
misconduct. Circular letters were also issued 
and posted up at the different reservations, for- 
bidding the emplovés to adopt the wives of the 
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it 
to. do from too zealous a disposition to 
ltiva In 
yt of this policy, the California delegation 
it a point never to indorse any person for 


ins, Which it was supposed they might at- 


Indi 
tempt 


te frien lly relations with both sexes. 


he service who was not considered pe- 
They 


wanted, 


in t 


leserving of knew 
y » kind of men that were 
they lived in the State and had read about 


Some of t 


patronage. 


be 
be- 


hem 
Having 


lians in the 
n visited a few of the wigwams. 

art that <¢ 
l, since they repeatedly assert 


newspapers. 


an not 
1 it in 
diffi- 
1 did all in their power to aid the 
rhey 


-ventlemen 


blie welfare at he —a Tact 
—they saw where the great 
lay. an 
: indorsed the very best friends 
had to 
for them through thick 
icity of such persons for con- 


itive. 


had who contributed 
tion, and fought 
The cap: 
the affairs of a reservation could not be 
l. If had 


‘e among pot-house voters, of course 


they cultivated an extensive 
laintan 
must understand the cultivation of potatoes 
if they could control half a dozen 


he Legislature in a Senatorial con- 


nd onions ; 
bers of t 
why not be able to control Indians, who 
not so difficult to ? if they 


mani £ 
ld swallow obnoxious measures of the admin- 


near 
istration, were they not qualified to teach sav- 
ses how to swallow Government provisions ? if 
y were honest enough to avow, in the face of 
rupt and hostile factions, that they stood by 
Constitution, and always meant to stand by 
same broad platform, were they not honest 
yugh to disburse public funds ? 
In one respect, I think the pt licy of the Gov- 
ment was unfortunate—that is, in the disfa- 
r with which persons of intemperate and dis- 
abits were regarded. Men of 
~and they are not difficult to find in Cal- 
i—could do a 
ing the moral condition of the Indians by drink- 
ing up all the whisky that might be smugyled 
n the reservations, and behaving so disreputs 
bly in general that no Indian, however degraded 
‘ome ashamed 


this 


great deal toward meliorat- 


in his propensities, could fail to be 
f such low vices. 
In accordance with the views of the Depart- 


nt 
ent, 


m it was deemed to be consistent with de- 
ency that 
lothed in a more becoming costume than Nature 


Most of them were 


these untutored savages should be 


had bestowed upon them. 
as ignorant of covering as they were of the Le- 
ompton Constitution. With the exception of 
a few who had worked for the settlers, they made 
their first appearance on the reservations very 
much as they appeared when they first saw day- 
light. It was a great object to make them sensi- 
ble of the advantages of civilization by cover- 
ing their backs while cultivating their brains. 
Blankets, shirts, and pantaloons, therefore, were 
purchased for them in large quantities. It is 
presumed that when the Department read the 
vouchers for these articles and for the potatoes, 
beans, and cattle that were so plentifully sprink- 
led through the accounts, it imagined that it 


was ‘‘clothing the naked and feeding the hun- 


gry!” 
The blankets, to be sure, were very thin, and 
cost a great deal of money in proportion to their 
value; but, then, peculiar advantages were to be 
In 


some respects the werst material might be con- 
the st 


derived from the transparency of the fabric. 


sidered m economical. By holding hi 


blanket to the light an Indian could enjoy the 


ce ntemplation of both sides of it at the same 


time; and it would only require a little instruc- 
tion in are him to use it occa- 
Every 


umber of blotches, 


1itecture to enable 
sionally as a window to his wigwam. 
blanket being marked | 
- 14 : 


ula Carry I 


van 


he 
eco 
ll 


lis window on his back whenever 


he went out on a foraging expedition, so as t 


know the 


turned, 


number of his residence when he re- 
lda carried their 
doors when they went away from home, in orde1 
that they should not forget where they lived 
Nor 
that when 


whisky, he 


venience 


} 
sehi 


as the citizens of 


Was it the 
he 


would not be subject t 


least important consideration, 
gambled it away, or sold it for 
incon- 

The 
shirts and pantaloons weré in general equally 
transparent, and possessed this additional ad- 
vantage, that they very soon cracked open in th 


) any 


from a change of temperature. 


seams, and thereby enabled the squaws to learn 
how to st w. 

As many of the poor wretches were afilicted 
with diseases incident to their mode of life, and 
likely to contract others from the white employes 

the reservations, physicians were appointed 
Of 
quired a peculiar mode of 


spoke a barbarous jargon, and it 


Indians re- 
They 


was not pe SSI1- 


to give them medicine. course 


treatment. 


ble that any thing but barbarous compounds 
could Of 
would it be to waste good medicines on stomachs 
that were incapable of comprehending their use ? 
Accordingly, any deficiency in the quality was 
Old drug 
their rubbish, and vast 


operate on their bowels. what use 


made up by the quantity and variety. 
cleared of 
quantities of croton oil, saltpetre, alum, paint, 


stores were 
scent-bottles, mustard, vinegar, and other valua- 
ble laxatives, diaphoretics, and condiments were 
The was, that, 
aided by the peculiar system of diet adopted, the 
physicians were enabled very soon to show a 
In ca 
to be scorbutic, the 


supplied for their use. result 


considerable roll of patients. ses where 
the blood was ascertained 
patients were allowed to go out in the valleys, 
and subsist for a few months on clover or grass, 
which was regarded as a sovereign remedy. I 
was assured at one reservation that fresh spring 
grass had a more beneficial effect on them than 
the medicines, as it generally purged them. The 
Department was fully advised of these facts in 
elaborate reports made by its special emissaries, 
and congratulated itself upon the satisfactory 
progress of the system. The elections were go- 
ing all right—the country was safe. Feeding 
Indians on grass was advancing them at least 
one step tow ard a knowledge of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. It was following the time-honored prece- 
dent of Nebuchadnezzar, the King of Babylon, 
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who was driven from men and did eat grass as 
oxen, and was wet with the dews of heaven till 
his hairs were grown like eagles’ feathers, and 
his nails like birds’ claws. 
oil would go a great way in lubricating the in- 
testines of an entire tribe of Indians; and if the 
paint could not be strictly classed with any of 
the medicines known in the official dispensary, 
it might at least be used for purposes of « lothing 


An ounce of croton 


during the summer months. Red or green pan- 
taloons painted on the legs of the Indians, and 
striped blue shirts artistically marked out on 
their be ilies, would be at once cool, economical, 
and If these things cost a great 
deal of money, as appeared by the vouchers, it 
was a consolation to know that, money being 
the root of all evil, no injurious effects could 
grow out of such a root after it had been once 
thoroughly eradicated. 

The Indians were also taught the advantages 
to be derived from the cultivation of the earth. 
Large supplies of potatoes were purchased in 
San Francisco, at about double what they were 
worth in the vic inity of the reservations. There 
were only twenty-five thousand acres of public 
land available at each place for the growth of 
potatoes or any other esculent for which the hun- 
gry natives might have a preference ; but it was 
much easier to purchase potatoes than to make 
farmers out of the white men employed to teach 
them how to cultivate the earth. 


picturesque, 





Sixteen or 


much as they could do to attend to their own 
private claims, and keep the na*ives from eating 
their private crops. It was not the policy of 
Government to reward its friends for their ‘‘ad- 
hesion to the Constitution” by requiring them to 
perform any practical labor at seventy-five or a 
hundred dollars a month, which was scarcely 
double the current wages of the day. 
could obtain employment any where by working 
for their wages; but it required the best kind of 
administration men to earn extraordinary com- 
pensations by an extraordinary amount of idle- 
ness. Not that they were all absolutely worth- 
On the contrary, some spent their time in 
hunting, others in riding about the country, and 
a considerable number in laying out and super- 
vising private claims, aided by Indian labor and 
government provisions. 


less. 


The official reports transmitted to Congress 
from time to time gave flattering accounts of the 
progress of the system. The extent and variety 
of the crops were fabulously grand. Immense 
numbers of Indians were fed and clothed—on 
paper. Like little children who cry for medi- 
cines, it would appear that the whole red race 


were so charmed with the new schools of indus- | 


try that they were weeping to be removed there 
and set to work. Indeed many of them had al- 
ready learned to work ‘like white men ;” they 
were bending to it cheerfully, and could handle 
the plow and the sickle very skillfully, casting 
away their bows and arrows and adopting the 
more effective instruments of agriculture. No 
mention was made of the fact that these work- 
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| money to teach them. 


ing Indians had acquired their knowledge { 
the settlers, and that if they worked after 
fashion of the white men on the reservations 
was rarely any of them were obliged to go to t} 
hospital in consequence of injuries resulting 
the spinal column. The favorite prediction of 
the officers in charge was, that in a very s} 
time these institutions would be self-sust: 
—that is to say, that neither they nor the |] 
dians would want any more money after a \ 
It may seem strange that the appropri 
demanded of Congress did not 


ratio commensurate with these flattering re} 


dec reas¢ 


The self-sustaining period had not yet 
On the contrary, as the 
into the higher branches of education—n 
dancing, and the fine arts, moral pl 


Indians were advan 


\ilosop! 
ethics, pol tical economy, etc.- it require dn 


The number 
considerably diminished by death and desert 
but then their appetites had improved, and t} 
were getting 


politics were becoming sadly entangled in 


10 +} 


a great deal smarter. sesides, 


State, and many agents had to be employ: 
the prin ipal cities to protect the women 
children from any sudden invasion of the 1 


| tives, while the patriotic male citizens wer¢ 


the polls depositing their votes. 
The Department, no doubt, esteemed all thi 
to be a close approximation to the Spanish 


| sion system, and in some respects it was.  ‘T 
seventeen men on each reservation had about as | 


priests sought the conversion of heathens, w] 


believed neither in the Divinity nor the Hol 


| Ghost; the Department the conversion of 


Good men 


dels, who had no faith in the measures of t! 
administration. 


If there was any material « 
ference, it was in the Head of the Church 
missionaries appointed to carry its 
effect. 


But the most extraordinary feature in tl 


andt 


views 


history of this service in California was the 

terpretation given by the Federal authorities 
Washington to the Independent Treasury A 
of 1846. That stringent provision, prohibitir 
any public officer from using for private purposes, 
loaning, or depositing in any bank or banking 
institution any public funds committed to | 

charge; transmitting for settlement any vouchet 
for a greater amount than that actually pa 

or appropriating such funds to any other pur- 
pose than that prescribed by law, was so amend- 
ed in the construction of the Department as t 
mean, “except in cases where such officer has 
rendered peculiar services to the party and pos 
When 
any infraction of the law was reported, it was 
subjected to the test of this amended reading; 
and if the conditions were found satisfactory, the 
matter was disposed of in a pigeon-hole. An 
adroit system of accountability was established 
by which no property return, abstract of issues, 
account current, or voucher, was understood to 
mean what it expressed upon its face, so that n¢ 
accounting officer possessing a clew to the | olicy 
adopted could be deceived by the figures. Thus 
it was perfectly well understood that five hun- 


sesses strong influences in Congress.” 





THE 


1ead of cattle did not neces 
with horns, legs, 
actually born in the usual course of 


and 
na- 
ture, purchased for money, and delivered on the 
reservations; but prospective cattle, that might 
me into existence and be wanted at some fu- 
For all the good the Indians got 
them, it might as well be five hundred or a 
iousand head of voters, for they no more fed 
ion beef, as a general thing, than they did 
yn human flesh. 
Neither was it beyond the capacity of the De- 


period. 


partment to comprehend that traveling expenses, 
n special Indian service, might just as well mean 
» to the Convention at Sacramento; that 
les and assistants were a very indefinite class 
gentlemen of a roving turn of mind; that ex- 
nses incurred in visiting wild tribes and set- 
ifficulties among them did not necessarily 

the exclusion of difficulties among the 

In short, the 
ginal purpose of language was so perverted in 
official correspondence that it had no more 
do with the expression of facts than many of 
The 
rts and regulations of the Department actu- 
bordered on the poetical. 


rty factions in the Legislature. 


employés had to do with the Indians. 


It was enough to 
ig tears into the eyes of any feeling man to 
| the affecting dissertations that were trans- 

mitted to Congress on the woes of the red men, 

functionaries to 
Faith, hope, 

“See what we 

ing for these poor children of the 

vas the burden of the song, in a strain worthy 

f Mr. Pecksniff; ‘see 

iithful we are to our trusts, and how jadi- 

Yet they 

—wither away as the leaves 

trees in autumn! 

less, that the beneficent intentions of Congress 
y yet be 


nd the labors of the public 
iorate their unhappy condition. 
ind charity abounded in them. 
ed forest !” 
1e most pathetic flights « 
wi 
usly we expend the appropriations ! 
lie off in spite of us 
f the Let us hope, neverthe- 
1 realized. We are the guardians of 
these unfortunate and defenseless beings; they 
it is our duty to take care of 
em; we can afford to be liberal, and spend a 


little more money on them. 


» our wards ; 
Through the judi- 
ious efforts of our public functionaries, and the 
moral influences spread around them, there is 
reason to believe they will yet embrace civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, and become useful mem- 
In accordance with these views 
the regulations issued by the Department were of 


bers of society.”’ 


the most stringent character—encouraging econ- 
omy, industry, and fidelity; holding all agents 
and employés to a strict accountability ; with 
here and there some instructive maxim of mo- 
rality—all of which, upon being translated, meant 
that politicians are very smart fellows, and it 
was not possible for them to humbug one anoth- 
er. ‘*Do your duty to the Indians as far as you 
‘an conveniently, and without too great a sacri- 
lice of money; but stand by .our friends, and 
save the party by all means and at all hazards. 
was the practical construction. 
When public clamor called attention to these 
supposed abuses, and it became ne cessary to make 


Verhum sap an 
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some effective demonstration of honesty, : 
agent was directed to examine into the af 
of the service and report the result. It 


particularly enjoined upon him to investigate 


was 


every complaint affecting the integrity of publi 
oflicers, collect and transmit the proofs of mal- 
feasance with his own views in the premises, so 
that every abuse might be uprooted and cast out 
Decency in official conduct must 
be respected and the public eye regarded! Per- 
emptory measures would be taken to suppress 
all frauds upon the Treasury. It was the sin- 
the Administration to preserve 
purity and integrity in the public service. 


of the service. 


cere desire of 


From mail to mail, during a period of three 
years, the agent made his reports; piling up 
proof upon proof, and covering acres of valuable 
paper with protests and remonstrances against 
the policy pursued; racking his brains to do his 
duty faithfully ; 


abuse for neglecting it, because no beneficial re- 


subjecting himself to newspaper 


sult was perceptible, and making enemies as a 
matter of course. Reader, if ever you aspire to 
official honors, let the fate of that unfortunat« 
agent be a warning to yeu. He did exactly 
what he was instructed to do, which was exactly 
what he not 


save time and expense, 


In order t 
as well as further loss 
of money in the various branches of public serv- 


was wanted to do. 


ice upon which he had reported, other agents 

sent out to ascertain if he had told the 
truth; and when they were forced to admit that 
he had, there was a good deal of trouble in the 
Wigwam of the Great Chief. Not only did poor 
Yorick incur the hostility of powerful senatorial 


were 


influences, but by persevering in his error, and 
insisting that he had told the truth, the whol 
truth, and nothing but the truth, he eventually 
lost the respect and confidence of the ** powers 
that be,” together with his official head. I knew 
him He fellow of infinite jest 
There was something so exquisitely comic it 


well. was a 
the idea of taking official instructions literally, 
and carrying them into effect, that he could not 
resist it. The humor of the thing kept him in 
a constant chuckle of internal satisfaction ; but 
it was the most serious jest he ever perpetrated, 
for it cost him, besides the trouble of carrying 
it out, the loss of a very comfortable per diem. 

The results of the policy pursued were pre- 
cisely such as might have been expected. <A 
very large amount of money was annually ex 
pended in feeding white men and starving In- 
dians. Such of the latter as were physically 
able took advantage of the tickets-of-leave grant- 
ed them so freely, and left. 
mained at 


Very few ever re- 
institutions when 
there was a possibility of getting any thing to 
eat in the woods. 


these benevolent 


Every year numbers of them 
perished from neglect and disease, and some 
from absolute starvation. When it was repre- 
sented in the official reports that two or thre« 
thousand enjoyed the benefit of aid from Gov- 
ernment within the limits of each district—con- 
veying the idea that they were fed and clothed 
at public expense—it must have meant that the 
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Territory of California originally cost the United 
States fifteen millions of dollars, and that the 
nuts and berries upon which the Indians sub- 
sisted, and the fig-leaves in which they were 
supposed to be clothed, were embraced within 
At all events, it 
invariably happened, when a visitor appeared 
on the reservations, that the Indians were ‘‘ out 
in the mountains gathering nuts and berries.” 


the cessions made by Mexico. 


This was the case in spring, summer, autumn, 
ind winter. They certainly possessed a remark- 
able predeliction for staying out a long time. 
Very few of them, indeed, have yet come back. 
The only difference between the existing state 
of things and that which existed prior to the 
inauguration of the system is, that there were 
then some thousands of Indians living within 
the limits of the districts set apart for reserva- 
tion purposes, whereas there are now only some 
hundreds. In the brief period of six years they 
have been very nearly destroyed by the gener- 
osity of Government. What neglect, starva- 
tion, and disease have not done, has been achieved 
by the co-operation of the white settlers in the 
great work of extermination. 

No pretext has been wanted; no opportunity 





lost, whenever it has been deemed necessary to 
get them out of theway. At Nome Cult Valley, 
during the winter of 1858-59, more than a hun- 
dred and fifty peaceable Indians, including wo- 
men and children, were cruelly slaughtered by 
the whites who had settled there under official 
authority, and most of whom derived their sup- 
port either from actual or indirect connection 
with the reservation. Many of them had been 
in public employ, and now enjoyed the rewards 





MOUNTAINS, 


of their meritorious services. True, a1 
was posted up on the trees that the vall 





public land reserved for Indian purposes, and 1 
open to settlement; but nobody, either in or 

of the service, paid any attention to that, as am 
ter of course. When the Indians were inform 
that it was their home, and were invited t 

on the pretext that they would be protect 
was very well understood that as soon as G 
ernment had spent money enough there t 

up a settlement sufficiently strong to n 

itself, they would enjoy very slender chances of 


protection. It was alleged that they had dri 
off and eaten private cattle. There were son 
three or four hundred head of public cattle on 


the property returns, all supposed to be rai 
in the same vicinity; but the private cattle must 
have been a great deal better, owlng to some 
superior capacity for eating grass. Upon an in 
vestigation of this charge, made by the officers 
of the army, it was found to be entirely destitute 
of truth: a few cattle had been lost, or proba 

killed by white men, and this was the wl 

basis of the massacre. Armed parties went int 
the rancherias in open day, when no evil was 
apprehended, and shot the Indians down—weak 
harmless, and defenseless as they were—without 
distinction of age or sex; shot down women 
with sucking babes at their breasts; killed or 
crippled the naked children that were running 
about; and, after they had achieved this brave 
exploit, appealed to the State Government for 


' 


aid! Oh, shame, shame! where is thy blush, 


that white men should do this with impunity in 


a civilized country, under the very eyes of 
enlightened Government! 


They did it, and 





THE 


did more! For days, weeks, and months 

y ranged the hills of Nome Cult, killing every 
Indian that was too weak to escape 5 and, what 
is worse, they did it under a State Commission, 


vhich in all charity I must believe was issued 


n false representations, A more cruel series 
an those perpetrated upon the poor 

Nome Cult never disgraced a com- 

inity of white men. The State said the set- 
rs must be protected, and it protected them— 
.cted them from women and children, for 

» men are too imbecile and too abject to fight 
General Government folded its arms and 
We can not chastise 
Are we not feeding and 


.‘*What can we do? 
citizens of a State. 
thing the savages, and 
hing them to be mor- 
ind is not 
the 
| can ask of us ?” 
At King’s 
e there was a pub- 
maintained at 
isl lerable expense, the 


that as 
1 as civilized 
River, 


farm 


ins were collected in 
vody of 


l, and the white 


two or three 


tlers, who complained 
would 
for 


over 


Government 
do any thing 
thei 
at the 
an 
thirty 
year 


drove 


After 


of some 


ex- 

yusand dollars a 
r six years, that farm 

| searcely produced 
i les of grass, and 
was entirely unable to 
support over a few dozen 
Indians who had always 
ved there, and who gen- 
foraged for 


. 
subsistence, 


their 
The 
therefore, 
stood a poor chance till 


rally 
wh 


*w-comers, 


the agent purchased from 
the white settlers, on pub- 
lie account, the acorns 
the Indians) 
iad gathered and laid up 
for winter use at King’s 
River. Notwithstanding 


vhich they 


the acorns they were very 
soon starved out at the 
Fresno, and wandered 
away to find a subsist- 
*nce wherever they could. 
Many of them perished 
if hunger on the plains 
f the San Joaquin.- 
rhe rest are presumed 
to be in the mountains 
gathering berries. 

At the Mattole Sta- 
tion, near Cape Mendoci- 
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no, a number of Indians were murdered on the 
public farm within a few hundred yards of the 
head-quarters. The settlers in the valley alleged 
that Government would not support them, or take 
any care of them; and as settlers were not paid 
for doing it, they must kill them to get rid of 
them. 

At Humboldt 
ries of Indian massacres by white men continue 
for 


ay, and in the vicinity, a se- 


over two y The citizens he ld public 


meetings, and protested against the action of the 
General Government in leaving these Indians t« 
prowl upon them for a support. 


that the 


It was alleged 
and fifty 


nothing was 


reservations cost two hundred 


thousand dollars a year, and yet 


4 


f 


2 5 t 
\ 4” 
a Pay) Nunta 


PROTECTING THE SETTLERS. 
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of this burden. Pe- 
titions were finally sent to the State authorities, 


lone to relieve the people 


asking for the removal of the Indians from that 
vicinity; and the State sent out its militia, killed 
a good many, and captured a good many others, 
who were finally carried down to the Mendocino 
They liked that plac e so well that 
they left it very soon, and went back to their old 
places of resort, preferring a chance of life to the 


reservation. 


certainty of starvation. During the winter of 
last year a number of them were gathered at Hum- 
boldt. 
opportunity to get rid of them altogether. So 
they went in a body to the Indian camp, durin 
the night when the poor wretches were asleep, 
shot all the men, women, and children they 
could at the first onslaught, and cut the throats 
f the remainder. Very few escaped. Next 
morning sixty bodies lay weltering in their blood 
—the old and the young, male and female—with 
every wound gaping a tale of horror to the civil- 
ized world. Children climbed upon their mo- 
thers’ breasts, and sought nourishment from the 
fountains that death had drained; girls and boys 
lay here and there with their throats cut from 
ear to ear; men and women, clinging to each 


The whites thought it was a favorable 





ther in their terror, were found perforated with 
bullets or cut to pieces with knives—all were 
ruelly murdered! Let any who donbt this read 
the newspapers of San Francisco of that date. 
It will be found there in its most bloody and 
Let them read of the Pitt River 
massacre, and of all the massacres that for the 
past three years have darkened the records of the 


tragic details. 


tate. 

I will do the white people who were engaged 
in these massacres the justice to say that they 
were not so much to blame as the General Gov- 
ernment. They had at least given due warning 
of their intention. For years they had burdened 
the mails with complaints of the inefficiency of 
the agents; they had protested in the newspa- 
pers, in public meetings, in every conceivable 


way, and on every possible occasion, against the 
impolicy of permitting these Indians to roam 
about the settlements, picking up a subsistence 
in whatever way they could, when there was a 
fund of $250,000 a year appropriated by Con- 
gress for their removal to and support on the res- 
What were these establishments for ? 
Why did they not take charge of the Indians? 
Where were the agents? What was done with 
It was repeatedly represented that 


ervations, 


the money ? 
unless something was done the Indians would 
soon all be killed. They could no longer make 
a subsistence in their old haunts. The progress 
f settlement had driven them from place to 
place till there was no longer a spot on earth 
they could call their own. Their next move 
could only be If ever 
an unfortunate people needed a few acres of 
ground to stand upon, and the poor privilege of 


into the Pacific Ocean. 


making a living for themselves, it was these hap- 
As often as they tried the reser- 
vations sad experience taught them that these 
were institutions for the benefit of white men, 


less Diggers. 
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not Indians. It was wonderful how 
plovés had prospere i on their salaries | 
owned fine ranches in the vicinity; in fact. 
reservations themselves were pretty much ¢ 
ered with the claims of persons in the servi 
who thought they would make nice 
white men. The principal work done was t 
tend to she ep an 1 cattle speculations, and 1 
shepherds out of the few Indians that wer: 
What did it signify that thirty thous 
lars a year had been expended at the Ty 
thirty thousand at the Fresno? fifty thous 
Nome Lackee? ten thousand at Nome ( 
forty-eight thousand at Mendocino? sixtee 
sand at the Klamath? and some fifty o 
thousand for miscellaneous purposes? tl 


i 


this had resulted in the reduction of a hu 
thousand Indians t« 


itorious services had been rewarded, and a } 


bout thirty thousand? M 





mium in favor of public integrity issued t 
miring world. 

I am satisfied, from an acquaintance of « 
vears with the Indians of California, that 
the least care been taken of them these dis 


farms f 


ful massacres would never have oceurr A 
more inoffensive and harmless race of be 
does not exist on the face of the earth B 


wherever they attempted to procure a subsist 
they were hunted down; driven from the res 
tions by the instinct of self-preservation; s 
down by the settlers upon the most frivol 
and abandoned to their fate by the 
power that could have afforded them protect 
This was the result, 
efficient and discreditable manner in which } 


1 


lic affairs were administered by the Fed 


texts ; 


in plain terms, of t 


thorities in Washington. It was the n 

consequence ofa corrupt political system, w 
for the credit of humanity, it is to be hoped 
be abandoned in future so far as the lh 
They have no voice in pul 








concerned. ! 
So long as they are permitted to ex 
party discipline is a matter of very little mon 
tothem. All they ask is the privilege of bi 

ing the air that God gave to us all, and living 


fairs. 


peace convenient to ren 
them. 


choly record of neglect and cruelty ; 


wherever it may be 


Their history in California is a melat 
and the par 


taken by public men high in position in wrestir 


from them the very means of subsistence, is ¢ 
of which any other than professional politici: 
would be ashamed. For the Executive Dep: 
ment there is no excuse, There lay the ] 

and the remedy ; 


an abject submission to every shifting influen 
il tone whi 


an utter absence of that high mor 
is the characteristic trait of genuine 





and patriots, have been the distinguishing featu 


of this branch of our Government for some t 
past. Disgusted with their own handiwork ; 
volved in debt throughout the State, after wast 
all the meney appropriated by Congress ;_ the 
counts in an inextricable state of confusion ; 
creditors of the Government clamoring to 
paid; the 
the party in power; political affairs entan 


‘honest yeomanry” turning a 


but a paltry and servile spit 


statesm 














it was admitted to be a 

at all such as to meet the 
roval of the Administration. 
was ¢ 


evyond remedy ; very 


id business—not ap 
The appropriation 
That 


Two hundred and 
y thousand a year, for six or seven years, had 


ut down to fifty thousand dollars. 
would do damage enough. 
nflicted sufficient injury upon the poor Indians. 
Now it was time to let them alone on fifty thou- 
turn them over to the State. So the 
end of it is, that the reservations are practically 
ibandoned—the remainder of the Indians are 
being exterminated every day, and the Spanish 
Mission System has signally failed. 


sand, or 


So much—and I could not say less 
ing the Indians of California. 
in my 


I now proceed 
account of the adventures of the C 


Rangers. 


ast 


On leaving the head-quarters of the reserva- 
tion we struck the beach about four miles to the 
northward, where we had a magnificent stretch 
of hard sand for five or six miles to the crossing 
at Ten Mile River. The whole party were in 
fine spirits, plunging their animals into the surf, 
running away from the heavy breakers, and 
racing over the sand-hills after the pack-mules. 
It was a morning to inspire enthusiastic visions 
of adventure. 
and seemed almost to sparkle with the invigora- 


The air was fresh and bracing, 


ting spray of the ocean. Every breath of it was 
worth a day’s journey. Along the beach, at in- 
tervals of a few hundred yards, groups of In- 





THE COAST RANGERS 


concern- | 


BEACH FISHING. 


dians were engaged in catching and packins 
baskets 
sardine, which, at particular periods 


away in a small species of fish resem- 


bling the 
during the summer, abound in vast numbers on 


this part of the coast. The Indians catch them 


by means of a small hand-net, which they use in 
a pe uliar and very dexterous manner. Hold 
ing the pole of the net in both hands, they watch 


the breakers as they roll in, and when they sec 
one of suitable force and magnitude coming, 
they plunge into the surf and turn their backs 
upon the incoming wave. The moment it breaks 
they set their nets down firmly in the sand, and 
the fish are forced into it by the velocity of the 
I have seen them take out at a 
single catch an ordinary-sized bucket full. The 
old women of the different tribes take away the 
fish in large baskets to the 
they are dried in the sun and used as necessity 
The coast In lia 
trade with those of the mountains and interior 
valleys, in fish, dried abalone, mussels, shells, 


receding current. 


rancherias, where 


requires. ns carry on a small 


and various marine productions, in exchange for 
which they receive dried berries, acorns, and dif- 
ferent kinds of nuts and roots. 
however, they have been so harshly dealt with 
by the settlers that it is with great difficulty they 
They are in 


Of late years, 


can procure a scanty subsistence. 
constant dread of being murdered, and even in 
the vicinity of the reservations have a startled 
and distrustful look whenever they are approached 
by white men. 
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At Ten Mile River we found the crossing a lit- | men still thought a wondrous 
tle dangerous on account of the tide, which some- | picture it would be of antagonistic 








times renders it impassable for several hours, ex- gloomy and sad in every line, 

ept by swimming. With some plunging, spur- | heavens were beaming above and the sea g] 

ring, and kicking, the opposite side was gained in | in light beneath! 

due time; and now commenced what might be Those tall, li 
| 


he-limbed men of muscle, 
considered the grand panorama of the coast. | dark-skinned flashing-eyed warriors of a 
For a distance of more than a hundred miles, to | tribes, standing in their strength and 
Humboldt Bay, it is an almost constant series of | bedizened with the barbaric spoils of a hun 
ed rocks jutting | victories in the forest, watching with si 





ridges, spurs, cafions, and js 
jut into the sea, over which runs the worst trail | quence the little heavy-laden storm-tos 
perhaps that ever was traveled by man on the |—the Mayflower of immortal nam« 
yack of any four-footed animal. The mountains | slowly over the phosphorescent sea, coy 
that we, the Coast Rangers, climbed up in the | nearer and nearer, until those amazed 
course of our perilous expedition through this | dering heroes discern ‘‘ the pale faces,” can al- 
region; the fearful precipices that we slid down | most understand that their glory was « 





to the bottom of and reached alive; the endless | vanishing away like the phantoms « 
intricacies of winding ridges, pine forests, brush, | in the dark hours of the forest-night. Even n 
jungle, and chaparral, that we forced our way | they feel the touch of the stronger arn 
hrough without the loss of a single member; | shrink away from the intellect, intellige 

the bottomless gulches into which Captain Toby | indomitable will of the invading band 

led us and induced us to pitch our camp, where | at the stem of that little ship, and looking 
man nor beast was never known to spend a night | fiance at the swarthy warriors who stat 
before, save Digger Indians and grizzly bears; | lently watching those whose iron heels ls 
the extraordinary amount of game that we | crush out their identity, their individuality 
slaughtered, including the most formidable wild | their names and language. 

beasts of the forest, and the roaring lions of the Slowly, but ever nearer, comes the ter 
ean—all these it is entirely beyond my powers | tossed ship, her weary wings longing to be 
to describe, and, indeed, if I possessed the facul- | that she might know a little rest ; and most g 
ty, it would be impossible to enter into a detail | ly does the anchor slide into its l 





of each day’s wonderful experiences. Ican only | the Mayflower slumbers, lulled by the g 
here and there dash into the grand vortex of | waves which break in music upon the ] 
events, and rescue from oblivion some incident beach and against the sides of towering 

hat may be floating upon the surface. light and darkness meet—the « 


By referring to a rough note-book kept by 





tian and the barbarous, unrelentin 


Captain Toby, and politely furnished me by that , age. 


gentleman at the close of the expedition, I find The ‘pale face” has much to give, mucl 
the following entry, under date of Monday, July | teach; the red man has little to give a1 
6th: to learn, and oblivion to endure. Go 


>, at 6 A.M.. killed two fine bucks and wound- | must be encouraged on both sides: tl 








ed a lar grizzly. Discovered a new trail during the face’ shows the wonders of the murderous weat 
- tS < e 7 P the dav’ ney : 
on eee ff ten miles of the day’s journey. At | and the red man gives his treasure—ears of Ih 
t p.m. saved the blue keg containing the vinegar 
dian corn. 
There is nothing peculiar in the entry, except Fancy the offering made to these } 
the main fact connected with the saving of the men. How they must have turned with dis 
vinegar, which is altogether omitted. Captain from these artless, it rished children of t 


Toby on the same occasion saved the life of our streams and valleys! 


ove 





How easy the conqu 


excellent friend Tom Fry, and as he is too mod- must have appeared—how near the result ¢ 
est to mention the incident, I will state the par- annihilation when their places would know tl 
ticulars. no more, and the winds would find no echo wh 
But these must be reserved for another chapter. they called wees in the forest glades, or besid 
the glowing rivers! 3ut what a contrast is ir 


romcwne —, v CWTUERT ER . these i heat “ol significant, how suggestive 
INSECTS DESTRI CTIVE OF of the Past and Present, and indicative of the 
MAIZE. overruling of a Supreme Power! What a glori 

“Old Time’ ous gift this was of the red man—how necessar\ 

And would ye partake of 
The corn must be sown in Spring. for maize, in some form or another, is the 
German Seed-sowing Sona. 





to the existence of millions of human bei 





subsistence of the greater part of the populatic 
F we, in imagination, could stand upon any of this country! Dismay and fear would seiz 
of those high cliffs overlooking the rocky iron- | the hearts of men if the corn crop should f 
bound shore around Plymouth: if our intro- and every American must say as did “ enray 


spective faculties are sufficiently strong to bring tured Barlow,” 





before our vision the panorama of that moment- ‘‘ All my bones are made of Indian corn 
ous period when the white and the red man met Delicious grain!” 


for the first time on a continent whose existence Maize, or Indian corn, the Zea Mays of Lin- 
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eus, is a 


one of the 
It is allowed by all botanists to be 
i. native of America, although now distributed 
throughout every warm climate. 


grass, large 


family of 


rraminee, 


Nothing can 
be more beautiful than a field of Indian corn, with 
flag-like leaves, and 


silken tassels hanging from the orifices of 


ts long, dazzlingly green, 


the ears, each so carefully wrapped in its protect- 
ng sheath, 

There are many varieties of maize, red, choco- 
ite-colored, yellow, crimson, and white: all of 
ese are well known to the American planter. 

It does not thrive in Europe any where north of 
the basin of the Mediterranean, and poorly any 
where south of it. But in this country it grows 
luxuriantly, varying in height from two to eight 





all over the land durin 


feet, according to its variety. The albumen is 
sufficiently abundant and farinaceous to yield a 
flour. It does 


rice. but possesses mue ilagin« 


not contain so much starch as 
us substances found 
It has been 


a man will work longer fed 





equally nourishing to man and beast. 
prove 1 by trial that 
solely on Indian corn than on any other grain, and 
will retain his health unimpaired. Many men, 
West and South, live mostly the year round wit] 
very little addition to their bill of fare. A dish of 
good hominy is all the laborer asks at the South 

and a bowl of ‘‘ Sepawn” suffices for the wood 
cutter and tiller of the ground “out West 

The passion for it in a green state is extrava 
gantly exhibited by men, women, and children 


g the summer months, 
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and is no less active during winter for ‘* Pop 
Corn.” It is considered indispensable, under 
some form, on every table throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

Corn is a precious, inexhaustible legacy left to 
the white man by his red-skinned brother; more 
lasting and eloquent than all the tumuli of their 
dead ancestors. Every ear of Indian corn is but 
i living epitaph to the memory of these fast fad- 
ing wild children of the woods and winds; and 
when even their names have passed away from 
among us, a field of Indian corn will call them 
up to our fancy from every glade and valley in 
all their majesty and barbaric pomp. 

Any thing injuring or militating against the 
quality and abundance of a staple second only to 
cotton in the estimation of the country becomes 
of paramount importance; and I propose to show 
you a few of the host which, if not kept under 
subjection by Omniscience, would soon render 
the land a desert, a vast grave-yard for man and 
beast. 

The first on my list (Figure 1) is a large and 
beautiful moth, belonging to the Noctue. Ican 
not suppose this insect to be so rare but that it 
may be found in almost any considerable collec- 
tion in this country; but it is not described by 
any of our own entomologists, and is not known 
as a cuf-worm, It would not be classed among 
the Agrotide if we accepted the imago alone, but 
its larva proclaims its affinity to this class so dis- 
tinctly that it must be acceded. The specimen 
here represented is larger than ordinarily occurs, 
the larva having been well fed and tended. The 
Agrotis (i. e. ** belonging to the country ”") Mayia 
—‘* Corn Cut-worm,” has its fore-wings shaded in 
light and dark brown, deepening into black; the 
nervures are all white. The hind-wings are of 
a delicate brown; the bands heavy and black. 
The thorax is brown, with a lighter line running 
down it; the body is white, with black bands, 
a brown line running its length, a black one in 
the centre. The antenne are pectinated in the 
males, and filiform in the females. 

She appears in August and September, and 
deposits her eggs while the harvest is ripening ; 
the small worm comes forth generally above 
ground, and feeds around on grass and other 
vegetation until it has cast its skin twice, when 
autumn finds it well advanced. As soon as the 
cold sets in it descends into the earth, and re- 
mains coiled up until the spring, when its food 
is prepared. We need not be amazed at finding 
every rootlet devoured, when we consider what 
their appetites must be after such a fast But 
this cut-worm has a great deal of caution and 
moderation in its proceedings. It is a brown 
worm, naked (that is, free of hairs), with a horny, 
yellowish head, and a black line running through 
the segments. It first devours one side of the 





root of the corn, carefully abstaining from touch- 
ing the main root springing from the grain. It 
then moves round to the other side. When it 
has obtained all it dares take without killing the 
plant outright, it moves off to another hill, leav- 
ing the first to turn yellow in leaf, droop, and 


almost die; but still sufficiently alive to cays, 
farmer to think ‘‘a nice little shower 
more sun will bring all right.” 
time, but produce a dwarfish stem, and ears wit 
spaces where no grains grow at all: 
yielding only the third of a e1 
spect it differs from many other cut-worms wh 
generally clip off the plant close to the si 
devouring all beneath it. 
the length of two inches, quite thick in the bod 
and changes its skin four times. ! 

to transform, it descends into the 
takes nearly three days to go into pupa. 





The pupa-case Is represented in I 
When the insect is ready to emer 
as you perceive, the mot 
its tube from the case 
the division takes place. 
languid, grasping at any 
clings, gradually 
wings to and fro and discharging a 
of a dark-brown 


has gained its full expansion. 
, she would now seek her mate: but 
kept in confinement, she commences to 
ys on any thing, and 


eggs are sterile, being unl 
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The 
. far h claret-red color, 





pupa case 1S 


with lighter segments. 








it re is a singular pro- 
is 1 allowed the moths 

re- h come out during 
m weather. They can 

ul but how, I can 

t tell vou—to rise to the 

ly surface of the earth, so as 
btain as much heat as 

h possible. You may bury 

m a foot below, but in a 

tle while you will find 

n reposing on the sur- 

- face They seem to be 
vare that they have no 

time to lose. Again, with 


» moths that remain over 
can not 
keep them on the surface. 


winter, you 
[hese you ean see descend- 

Chey roll, and wrig- 

f ind themselves 
»y are hid from the 
Chee 
lower they descend. 


twist 





iider the weath- 


How beautiful are all these 
rovisions made by Provi 





for creatures esteem- 
many so very useless 


gnificant! 





9. 


The next (Figures 2, 3) 
mgs to the family of 
RR wophorus, or ** 





ls;” order, 


b-genus, 


Coleopte a: 





Sphe vapho Se 
I rresponds in so many 
rticulars with Say’s R&R. 
ris, that there is little 
ibt that it is the same insect seen at 
s. Early in the season it 
ving darker with age until it is very nearly 
k. It is familiarly called at the South and 
West, “ Bill-bug,” “C 
ercer’’—it is a great nuisance under any name. 
I'he mother weevil bores into the stalk just above 
the ground, where she deposits her eggs. The 
bs, when hatched, work up the stalk, eating 
their way in runs, if it is far enough advanced to 
low of many inhabitants. In time the stalk 
s, when suckers shoot up which, of course, 
ve but half a crop at most. 
The grub at first is short and cylindrical 
vhitish, with a brown head. 


different 
is quite brown, 


orn-borer,”’ and ‘*Cane- 


ru 





It changes its skin 
yur times, and becomes more slender and of a 
larker color. When ready to transform it throws 


ut a few loose threads ; 


gathering up the débris 
ts food it packs it around, making a cavity 


vhere it passes into pupa, remaining until the 
season, when it comes out a perfect in- 
sect. The antenne are placed on the rostrum, or 
ak, and are always elbowed, or bent, at an 
ingle, 


next 


The beak is horny and strong, and has the 
lhe mandibles, or jaws, 
The other parts are very 


mouth at its extremity. 
ire obtuse or blunt. 








‘TIVE OF 








MAIZE, 


indistinct. Tl 
roughly on the 
polished appe 


of its confreres. 


veevil is not punctured very 
thorax, which rather : 
diff 
The wing-cases are very full 


gives it 


arance, very rent from many 
of punctures and do not at all times quite cov- 
er the abdomen. It 
ss before she de 


1 
i 
destroved by burnin 


» distended more 
They 


r the corn-st ilks, oO! 


or | are 
easily 
placing them in pits, covering them with lime or 


lled, and a goo 





ishes; the insects are thus k 
manure remains from the stalks. 


fyna Zea 


The third insect on my list is the Ge 


the famous ‘ Spindle-W rm” Figure 4)—s« 
called from its destroying the ‘*spindle,” or 
small stalk, which is hidden between the leaves 


when the corn is very young. If you examine 
the corn closely you will see a small hole in the 
side of the stalk through which the 
entered, when hatched from the egg, on the ex 
When you discover the mischief you may 
p—spindle, leaves, and all—for 
they are all detached by this little creature. Cut 
the spindle open, and then you will see the caus 

‘ It will be perforated every way 


worm has 


terior. 


draw the whole up 


the trouble. 
vaterpillar, whose 


vill be packed ‘cunningly 


castings 


hole, t 





around the 
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-WORM MOTI. 
1. The Moth.—d. Spindle of n.—c. Entrance ary * sarva in its Run, and ¢ 


prevent the evaporation of the juices. It is! head and thorax are reddish, with tufts of tawny 
smooth, naked, and yellowish, with the head feathers on each, the body is pale brown with the 
and first and last rings of the top black. There tawny tufts in a row down the centre. It « 
are bands of black dots running double round pands, when a fine specimen, over an inch and 
each segment. From each of these, with a high a half. 
magnifier, you will perceive a strong black hair, You perceive, by comparing them, how vi 
growing to the length of an inch and a half. | similar are the destructive habits of the tw 
When full grown, is in bulk the size of a quill. last insects of which I have treated, in the lary 
When ready to transform, it spins a loose cocoon state; but examine closer, and you will note that 
in the cavity which it has eaten out, and there the moth can only commit her injuries when th 
turns into a chrysalis; it is of a dark reddish- | stalk is very young and tender, while the missi 
brown; the edges of the last four segments are 
made irregular by small points, and four short 
spines turn up on the back extremity of the body. 
This Gortyna Zea—*‘ Spindle-moth of the 
Corn”—is a very pretty creature. The fore- 
wings are a rusty red, marked in bands, and 
mottled over with gray. There is a tawny spot 


x 


of the weevil’s grub is to be carried out when it 
becomes stronger and harder in texture. The 
are yet three more of each of these insects, who 
at alternate seasons, assist in this destruction. 


og 


You have before you (Figure 5) one of tl 
wonders of creation—a very common, everyda 
production, but not the less marvelous on tl 
at the tip of each fore-wing, which are to be! account. The Aphis Mayis, the ‘ Plant-lous 
seen distinctly only when the insect has newly | of the Corn,” as it is familiarly called, belon 
emerged. The hind-wings are gray, mixed with | to the order Hemiptera—the genus Aphis—sul 
yellow, with dark grayish spots in the centre, | genus Eriosoma. The Aphid are scatters 
from which run two slight bands of gray. The! throughout the vegetable kingdom. 


Be Tea gs 


~ 


ass 


Every plant 
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ish. and tree, h s i sown pt ( uli ir A} his 


nt, differing somewhat 


in appearance but 
ining their individual habits and simili- 
ywn the redun- 

and ar ie be 


ect kingdom, servin 


They serve to kee d 


f vegetation, nbons of 
1 r 

r of other insects. 

little 


considered by us a great 


creature, minute, common, 
nuisan 

1 the attention of naturalists of every age 
| before the Acad 
has consumed months 
Bazin, 
id a 
marvel and 
most worthy their deepest The first 
three were appointed by the Academy to test the 
experiments made by Bonnet, who proved that 


had treatises upon it rea 
Sciences at Paris 
r valuable time in experiments 
nnet, Trembley, Bonnet, Reaumur, ar 
dozen others have found them a 


study. 


they brought forth young without os 
the mother of ninety-five never 

ired.”” Trembley affirmed that they paired 
birth, but this is considered now very 
erroneous. In subsequent experiments Bonnet 
ascertained (having seen up to the fifth 


before 
eT Ore 


genera- 
tion in succession produce young without pair 
ing) that the female after a time is deprived of 
her fecundity and becomes exhausted, when pair- 
ing is absolutely necessary to fertilize the fe- 
male. And strange it is, 
no longer viviparo 


after pairing she is 
s—that is, producing her 
young alive—but deposits eggs. This, you per- 
is a beautiful provision of nature. The 
tender young would be killed by the severity of 
the winter ; 


ceive 


but the eggs remain uriscathed, and 


produce the young early in spring, who go on 
peopling the Aphis world as their 
before them, without pairing. 


Vor. XXIII.—No. 1: 


ancestors did 
Another singu- 


15. — ak 


MAIZE. 


, that no mal roduced until t 
» of the se 

naturalists ped here, but I 
Ap 
— 


( inge 


have 
gone on a step farther is con- 


tinues to bring forth vy 


he r skin 
I 


e times. i ! I ex 


austed, w 
produce 
rw 
1usted 
under 
when they fly forth to meet 


temaies 


skin, which were 


for the fu 
They now pair until they 


ing erg ture up} I 
obtained 
wings. Males and fen found feeding 
and living together until t] 
You will find them of al 
| dark gre 


aimost 
in the 


white, 
hI 


lack 


1 i | hese are 
individuals of different « , and changed 
lices of the plants the ding upon 

a beautiful exp , Which you can 

; osing up a 

glass cover, giving 
ay ot the plant 

You can con- 

menon occurring un- 
of the 
autumn 
of the 
irs from those 


and many 


nay, minute 
in the 
A phis 


Corn 
of the 
others. 

is not so long, but 
for it has a 
They are found only on 


harder sub- 
stance to penetrate. 
the stem or st 


cluster, 


alk of the ear of corn, where the 


sucking the juice; thereby reducing the 
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which gives that wrinkled and withered look 
which ears of corn often exhibit. 
when not in u 


he sucker, 
ise, is carried, bent under, between 
the legs. It is a delicate transparent tube, the 
point acting as a perforator, and contains two 
small brownish looking instruments. But these 
are so exceedingly minute and tender that you 
can only prove this by pressing the sucker, which 


’ 


will not allow dissecting in this variety, from 
When multiplied to 
thousands and tens of thousands they demon- 
strate their capabilities of injury most unmis- 
takably. They have two tubes, called ‘* 
tubes,” at the extremity of the body, through 
which passes the ‘* honey-dew ;” so long a mar- 
velous production to naturalists, but which is 
now proved to be ejected from these tubes as 
food for the young who are not capable of per- 
forating for themselves. This is the reason why 
you always find black and red ants clambering 
up the corn-stalks. They are accused of steal- 
ing grains from the ears when they simply have 
been seeking this their favorite food, and coax- 
ing their friends, the Aphides, by every affec- 
tionate caress, to give them this delicaey—which 
these generous little creatures never refuse. The 
instinctive gourmands: it is quite amusing to 
see them lapping it up with such apparent de- 
light. 

This variety —the Eriosoma —has another 
peculiarity of ejecting from every segment fibres 
of a white cottony material; not so long and 
thick as that belonging to the Apple and Honey- 
suckle Aphides, but quite sufficient to shelter 
the young from extreme heat or cold. And 


its flabbiness after death. 


honey- 


I 


NIA (CORN-SILK MOTH) 


will 
nulated lumps of hi ne 
often see ants carrying off 
away in their own nests. This variety, 
is called in England ‘‘the American <A) 
Blight,” was long considered to belong al 
this country ; but it is now well ascertain 
quite as prolific in the Netherlands, Franc 
the south of Europe, as with us. 

I hope you will look upon these little creat 
with more curiosity than hitherto. They 
indeed a marvel, and a subject of thought 
every reflecting mind. 

Tinea Maisinia—** Corn-silk Moth” (Figur 


I wish it was in my power to place this 


v, whi h 5 


eir jaws t 


1+¢ 


moth under a magnifier before the eyes of ever 
It is certainly one of the most bea 
little creatures in existence. The Tinea M 
sinia feeds only on the efflorescence or silk of t 
corn. It is, indeed, a marvel of beauty. L 
me describe it as well as the pen will ] int. 
First, it is silvery white—those dots on the front 
Wings are two shades of brown: dark and paler 
at the edges; the little dots on the exterior en 
circling them are black; they are raised lil 
feathers on the breast of a bird, the white sl 
mering around them like hoar-frost. The hind- 
wings are the same, except having only one larg‘ 
brown spot and a double row of black dots 


The head and thorax are both covered 
} 


reader. 


each. 
with scales of burnished gold, scintillating wit 
every ray of light, and throwing them off 

shades as # from a prism. The body is sil- 
very white, with dots of black feathers. Th 
light is so reflected from the dazzling commin- 
gling of these colors that she looks as if incased 
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E T.—PHYTOMFTRA ZEA 


b lar.—e. First Position of Wa 


Grown Caterpi 


in spun glass, and makes your eyes ache with its 
brillianey. j ’ 

A friend brought me an ear of variegated 
corn, with a very full efflorescence of silk falling 


from it, upon which a minute white worm, with 


a pinkish head, was feeding. Four days after, 
it spun its cocoon amidst the silk as you see 
, and in two weeks it came forth 
this beautiful winged creature. It was the ad- 
miration of a number of persons; but one, more 
anxious to see it closer, approached the window, 
and away she flew like a golden spangle out into 
the world—an atom of exquisite finish and 
beauty. I was well pleased that I had painted 
her, and more so that she had flown away. I 
could not reconcile myself to the thought that, 
like other bright loved ones of earth, so much 
beauty must fade, perish, and become dust. 
Phytometra Zea—*‘ Half-looper Moth of the 
Corn” (Figure 7). This insect has exercised a 
vast number of minds in discussing its identity 
with the celebrated ‘‘ Boll-worm” of the cotton 
plant. But on comparing the perfect moths a 
great discrepancy will be found, although there 
much between the larva. 


Figure 6, ¢ 


is so resemblance 


Neither of them are what is ¢ lo- 
gists ** nice eaters ;” that ‘ ry any other 
but the one particular plant. The boll-worm 
will not starve, but she certainly has a choice. 
The moth Phytometra Zea, in the larva state, 
vill devour young grass seeds, and thrive equally 
as well as upon corn, or wh in the milk, or 
in fact, upon any thing succulent and juicy. 
But you could not feed the boll-worm on corn, 
r on any of the Graminex. This moth is 
found throughout the country wherever Indian 
corn grows; but the “‘ Boll-worm moth” never 
strays from the cotton-fields. The worm is at 
first greenish, turning toa brownish hue near the 
time it is about to moult, and appearing of in- 
termediate shades in the interval. It is naked, 
line of hairs on the back 
“r the last moult: it has a yellow strip 
running through the segments with black dots 
intervening. It is only found when .corn is 
in the milky state, and descends into the earth 
for transformation when the grain hardens. It 
has the oddest, most uncouth position when it 
first starts to walk, as if the tail was not its own; 


but after the 


rice ; 


or ‘covered with a 


afte 


arch in its half-expansion is once 
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across of a mor 
lar and darker s 


. 
some specimens they 


fhe under wings 
brown, almost 
nh a cresce nt-shape 1 spot in the cer 


The thorax and body are a mixture 


dark brown, and yellow hairs. 
Sitophilus Granaria—** Corn Weevil 
8). This insect, although not very co 
daily on the increase It was first s nt 
found in some seed-corn procured from the 
ent-office at Washington. It bel 
Coleopt t order, genus ¢ lindra. a1 


and is without doubt the ¢ 
of Linnzus. It has a lon 

as well as the wings, are dee} 
tured ; they domen ent 


} 
It is of a pitch-rec yor. They are 


r the al 


I 
found on corn been ** hus 
shelled from the cob. mother weey 
a hole in the grai x vhich she drops 
going from grain 


two hundre 


k hairs on 
l ad-colored t nge 
brown, if the corn 
in it is 
and 


lk, and turns 


cradle, 
over until the next season, when it 
pe rfect wee vil, ready to r 


read) Oommen 
dations. You may multiply tl 
leaving old i 


grranaries, 


vays prefer corn. 
‘Meal Mot! 
ere is a very prett) 
Zt y; resembles some 
eon when her wings ar« 
st. The Pyralis Fa 

1e places her « 


llv. the base of the rain, 


folded and s} 
is indifferent wl 
formed, it travels over the ground quite rapidh gr: 
rhe eggs are deposited by the moth in a cluster grooves of the barrel or 
on the very apex of the young ear, where they she chooses the grain the ca 
are protected by the sheath leaves until the entirely, and go off to others, 
grains are forming, when they commence to eat their appointed time. The 
, Sheltered by the very irregularmanner, quite di 
h are withdrawn to show the habit 


ywwnward, as you perceive 
exhibited by the grubs of th 

The caterpillar is pink, someti 
often eating out a quarter of an inch long when full gi 
y the kernel of every grain and leaving the cocoon is made of corn-dust and 
When ready to descend it falls gently by bound together with silk 
a long thread to the ground. When on the sur- 
face it rolls an2 twists its body 


f these larve. They are very destructive while 
they last, and very wasteful, 


very bushy with odds and ends. 

until it sinks tached t 

into a cavity, which it lines with silk very slight- two or 
binding and 


» the outside of the grain, or 


r three shells drawn round it, or 
gumming the grains of sand 


any wood-work near by, or hid 
over it until a rough cocoon is formed. 


l away fla 
corner of the bin or box, wherever it may} 

when ready to transform. The chrysalis is ver 
very distinctly marked, and remains over delicate, of a pale brown, with the 
the next season. 


Here it 
anges into a bright-brown chrysalis, with its 


wing-ca 


i 
I'he moth, if the worm has been well fed, ex- 
pands nearly two inches. 


inst 


quite transparent. It is a very pretty 


The upper wings are of a chestnut-brown, cro 


| It is a leonine yellow ed by two curved lines of white, with smail da 
m the upper wings, with two bands runni! near the centre, with lighter edges 
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IS FARINALIS (MF 


Caterpillar 


and chocolate-brownish colored spots at!segments. The eyes are more 
} 


; prominent than 
1. The under wings are of a light is usually seen. The favorite place is between 


tip of eac I 


vn, and deeply fringed. The head, thorax, the cakes of yeast used in most houses, in which 


body are brown, with dark hairs sprinkled corn-meal is the principal ingredient on which 

ver them. it feeds. In one of them it will form a cavity, 

I know no little moth that is so fond of being which it lines with silk, covering itself nicely over 
perched in our parlors as this. She is very so- with the same. Here it will remain hidden, un 
ciable, and can be seen all summer visiting our less disturbed, until ready to creep between thi 
pantries, and spying into meal-boxes and corn- interstices, and comes out a perfect insect. They 
bins. She is, I am sorry to say, a very foolish are very common every where North and Sout} 
little moth, always ‘‘allured by taper’s 
gleaming light,” and can be found in 
numbers around the lamps in farm-houses 
luring the summer months. 

Tinea Zea—‘* Meal Moth” (Fitch) 

Figure 10). The Meal Moth is a very 
common, sedate - looking insect. Her 
fore-wings are gray and bluish, dappled 
with white; there are bands and spots of 
tawny yellow on the tips, but they are 
so very indistinct that they are scarcely 
perceptible, except when she has just 
emerged and newly dried. The hind- 
wings are white, with a leaden tinge over 
them, with long silken fringe; the body 
is a medley of yellow, black, white, and 
gray hairs. No color is paramount or in 
excess. The caterpillar is shining; a 
yellowish brown; has a hard, horny head, 
and sixteen feet. The eggs are scattered 
through the meal on which the caterpillars 
feed when hatched. When it is ready te 
transform it spins a loose cocoon against 
a post, or the barrel > r box in which the a TINEA ZEA (MEAL-MOTH). 
meal is kept, and changes into a pale- 
yellow chrysalis, with brown lines on the ——— Bh ac ea oheacindlg 
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the i 
fad. swPPrr rr’ WEE 


11.—-coLypiIv 


‘ Flat 

belongs he leoptera 
or le 
some author 
the Jpsite 
eleven 


s with the S 
This is errone 

joints in the 

head are broader th 


This la 
antenne; the thorax and 
an in the former, 
quite narrow where it joins the al 
can compare the two. 
str: ight, 


becoming 
You 
very 
and has twelve joints 
is of a bri 


xdomen. 
The Colydium is 
flat, and narrow, 
in the antenne. It 
color; the wing-cases, or exterior wings, sli 
punctured. She flat that she 
in between the grains on the cob, depositing her 
eggs at the base of the kernels. 
soon as hatched, eat into the g 


ht chestnut-brown 
ghtly 
is so very creeps 
The grubs, as 
ains, eventually 
yeni all the starchy parts of the interior, 
leaving rai 
A whole e 


ing but loosened. 
thus destroyed, and only 
show exteriorly a transparent appearance when 
held up tothe light. But strike it ag: 
thing, and out will 
larve by the hundred. 

downy and whitish, 
from the corn itself. 
pup they 


still stand 


ainst 
tumble—beetles 
The 


scarcely 


some- 
they and 
latter are very 
differing in color 
When ready to go into 


spin a slight envelope between the 


grains, and chi , ch into a brownish r 
rema as long as the 1 
gence of the planter or farmer allows them. 
You must not conclude th 


chrysalis 


ining over 


t you have he 


the insects destructive to Indian corn. 


only a few selections from the host, 
ways on the look-out to perform their missiot 
Some orders, which are equally injurious, are n 
represented at all, as my space 
me to treat of them. 

always be able odly number; 
weevils puncture alike, and 
eat in the same manner, 


But from these you 
to class a 


The larve or 

pillars of moths exhibit their difference to thi 
of the Coleoptera, 
cl xamination of these you car 
to find their a 
. rain. 

th thankful hea 


» immense 


which are grubs; and by 


Ose ¢ 
bodes in the 
rts to the Giver of all go 

pega d to us, even wit 
such odds agair » feel willing to join i 
the refrain of the German seed-sowing song : 


ll gently and still, good cort 
Lie warm in thy earthy t 
And stand s0 yellow 


For beast 


some ™m 
and man must be 


would not alloy 


} 


These are 


which is al- 


know wher 


earth around the cort 
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THE FIGH’ ORISKANY.* 


he fifth of August, in the morn, Where Gansevoort close wi 


was plowing between the rows ¢ rn. Their force too weak 


I heard Dirck Bergen blow his rm. Bristling like hunted 
the reins in quiet drop; 
my horse in the furrow stop 


green leaves unheeded crop. 


fence I waited till 
ped down the sloping 


his conch-horn with a 


me why so fast 


is the news you seatter wide?” 


and told me then 
en hundred met 


crew around 
base, the Hessi in 
l prowler of the 


Brant was in his trai 


hose hatchet, quick 


blood in scarlet rain 


strife renown, 


ler settled dor 


Peter Ganse- 
t he received the 
f trust.—Marin 


PETER GANSEVOORT, MAZRINUS WILLETT 
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Hessians and 
Of Europe's 
And brutal 

Britons, with 
lese made 


nh cam 


ied 


will not here ig 
‘I have a 
‘I have a 


‘I fear 


strong a 
rifle 


no man 


‘When prowling w 
‘The fi 


‘he coun 


hunter’s cr 


So from the 


I led my pl 
Then took 


my 


J slung my pou 
I kissed my 
And bade my wife 


bab 


I journeyed steadily 
Through brake and 
For stream 


Willett, who act 


frame-work in the 


centre 
ound 


Hon. J 


ipon the 
Dickinson and 
erected 
bheech-tree 


on the 


upon the high 
high plain betw 1 


my split 


bot wher 
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t from its deep, 
nobly creep. 
: | 
rm for the fray; 
nor day. 


th 


ives have left 
led tl 


for 


n 


lack 


from the 


farewell that 
all that day 
I made 


mad 
» of the 
in 1844. 
in A. Dix, 
Herkimer f 


1 the 


picture is th 


Fifte 


n th 


avine in the 


THE 


born, 


morn, 


BATTLE-GROC> 


6 My 
Wh 


‘Will 


Herkir 


too well 


men the 


messenger 


one 


sound 


Fort 


‘Wait till that cannon’s voice you 


** And 


then 


we 


l 


ll fall 


‘As Gansevoort to th 


AT 


onel 


ORISKANY, 


Daa wt 
Paris 


the 





FIGHT AT 


1 your path t 
d you then,” he 


uln gaping Wid 


. * This talk i 
A he 


here 


may be 
n satety 


remain, 


er’s eyes with 


ymes 


first 


boaster 


a scout 


his foes are armed and out 


by-an l- 
one ¢ 


than 


tle my fear to hice 
ry backward 


on the river-side. 


lide 
ticle 


my mem 
iome I left 
abin of logs once more, 


g low and the sanded fl 


1 my wife the cradle leaning o’er. 
her bending with girlish grace, 
knew the 

look 


mother was trying to 


in the infant’s face. 


father’s 


house-dog pricked his watchful ear 
heard some trave 
listened my coming step to hear. 


passing near 


soon dispersed that pleasant scene, 
I glanced with vision clear and keen 


uugh the close-set boughs of the forest green. 


ravine was in our way, 
and damp, and o’er it lay 
ay formed of logs and clay 


stilly down 


ras pleasant— 


shad ws cool and brown, 


h and bough and loft 


crow! 


ORISKANY. 


IIe was not 
But, pay 


He bade the 


A famous 
Beneath 


From 


He sat there 


And gave his orders k 


Whoever could gaze at him and 
The basest of poltroons would be 
The sight chased every fear from me. 

None shrank the foe, though sore bested 
Each from his tree the bt 
And paid them back with dead for dead 


llet sped, 


The battle-shout, the dying 
het’s crash, the rifl 


ith the wounded’s pai 


a stout heart bound 
a dark 
Segara 


aul 4 il, 


» } , 
eve bear 
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I was no 
But there wa 


I had a fi 


behind 


was i 


His savage work 
He raised and gave 


Sure aim I took, a 


Off to its mark the bulle 
Leapt from his breast a 
And the slayer of honest 


coming with 


Upon us closer now they came; 
We formed in circles walled with 
Which way they moved our front 


Sore galled and thinn ‘ame Butler’s men, A deadly 


aead 


purpose in us rose 
With a bayonet charge lear the g ) There 


might be qui 
And gallantly we met them then. Of Mingo bree 

Our wrath upon the curs to deal, For cabins fired, 
here, hand to hand and steel to And outraged 
We made their close-set column reel. C 


Fiercely we fought ’mid fire ce, A hurtling volley made to tell, 
With rifle shot and hatchet stroke, And then, with one wild, savage vell, 
When over our heads the roke. Resistless on their ranks we fell 
And I have heard the oldest say The Mohawks see their 
That ne’er before that bloody day Dismaved, they raise the 


allic 
: warning cry 
Such storm was known as stopped our fray. | Of ‘‘Oonah!” then they break and fly 


’Twas one of the cloud-king’s victories— A panic seized the startled fo 
Down came the rain in gusty seas, They show no front, they strike no blow 
Driving us under the heaviest trees. As through the forest in rout they g 


But short the respite that we got; We could not follow—weak and worn 
The rain and thunder lasted not, We stood upon the field that morn ; 
And strife again grew fierce and hot. Never was triumph so forlorn. 


At the foot of a bank I took my stand, For of our band who fought that day 
To pick out a man from a coming band, One half or dead or wounded lay, 


When I felt on my throat a foeman’s hand. When closed that fierce and fearful fray 


At the tightening grasp my eyes grew dim; And on that field, ere daylight’s close, 
But I saw ’twas a Mingo, stout of limb, We buried our dead, but mourned not tl 
And fierce was the stri gle I made with him. We laid to rest beside our foes. 


Deep peril hung upon my life; Revenge, not grief our souls possest— 
My foot gave way in the fearful strife ; We heaped the earth upon each breast, 
The wretch was o’er me with his knife. And left our brothers to their rest. 
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BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—ILLUSTRATED BY J. E. MILLAIS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


YNFORTUNATELY for Mr. Furnival, the 
[ truder was Mrs. Furnival—whether 
or whether he did not pl h 
is In his law amber, presen m 
i neither to her husband nor to 1y 
it. She had knocked at the with al 
or, Which, in the absence of the fag, alfields 
n opened by Mr. Crabwitz, and had im- ccT 
y walked across the passage toward her about s 
is room, expressing her knowledge that | Mason. 
was within. Mr. Crabwitz had ‘* Oh, 
vill in the world to stop her progress, opping.” 
und that he lacked the power to stay it “Yes; I , "hen a lady is 
ment. fortunate enough to be driven to a lawyer 
idvantages of matrimony are many and _ advice, she does not wish to make it known. I 
so many and so great that all men, doubt- should be very sorry if my dear boy were to guess 
ght to marry. But even matrimony may that I had this new trouble; or, indeed, if any 
its drawbacks; among which unconcealed one were to know it. Iam sure that I shall be 
: ‘ 


leserved jealousy on the part of the wife as safe with you, dear Mrs. Furnival, as I 


per 


s as disagreeable as any. What is a with your husband.” And 


lo when he is accused before the world the angry matron, looking earnestly 


ny small fraction of the world—of mak- face. 
ve to some lady of his acquaintance? What To a true tale of woman’s sorrow Mrs 

to say? What way is he tolook? ‘* My nival’s heart cou ea ft as snow ul 

I didn’t. I never did, and wouldn't think 1 

x worlds. I say it with my hand on my and tok 

There is Mrs. Jones herself, an ap- sought coun and aid from her, : 

il to her.” He is reduced to that! l t her motherly feelings, Mrs. 

1 any innocent man be so reduced by the have been urgent night and day in | 

of his bosom ? her husband to take up the widow’s case. 
I am speaking of undeserved jealousy, and it | would have bade him work his very best without 
y therefore be thought that my remarks do fee or reward, and would herself have shown 
t apply to Mrs. Furnival. They do apply to Lady Mason the way to Old Square, Lincoln’s 
ras much as to any woman. That general Inn. She would have been discreet too, s 
lea as to the strange goddesses was on her part ing no word of idle gossip to any one. W 
) more than a suspicion; and all women who he, in their happy days, had told his legal secrets 

torment themselves and their husbands may to her, she had never gossiped, had never spoken 

id as much as she could. And for this pe- an idle word concerning them. And she would 

liar idea as to Lady Mason she had no ground have been constant to her friend, giving 

utever. Lady Mason may have had her faults, consolation in the time of trouble, as one wi 
ut a propensity to rob Mrs. Furnival of her can console another. The thought that al 
lusband’s affections had not hitherto been one might be so did come across her for a moment, 
f them. Mr. Furnival was a clever lawyer, for there was innocence written in Lady Mason’s 
and she had great need of his assistance; there- eves. But then she looked at her husband’s face; 
fore she had come to his chambers, and therefore and as she found no innocence there her heart 
she had placed her hand in his. That Mr. Fur- was again hardened. ‘The woman’s face could 
nival liked his client because she was good-look- lie—‘‘ the faces of such women are all lies,” Mrs. 
ng may be true. I like my horse, my picture, Furnival said to herself—but in her presence his 
the view from my study window for the same face had been compelled to speak the truth. 
eason. I am inclined to think that there was ‘¢ Oh dear, no; I shall say nothing of course,” 
nothing more in it than that. she said. ‘*I am quite sorry that I intruded. 

‘‘My dear!” said Mr. Furnival, stepping a Mr. Furnival, as I happened to be in Holborn— 
little back, and Jetting his hands fall to his sides. at Mudie’s for some books—I thought I would 
Lady Mason also took a step backward, and then come down and ask whether you intend to dine 
with considerable presence of mind recovered at home to-day. You said nothing about it ei- 
herself, and put out her hand to greet Mrs. Fur- ther last night or this morning; and nowadays 
nival. v does not know how to manage in such 
‘* How do you do, Lady Mason?” said Mrs. 





ld remain at he 
t, perhaps, like 
went. Good-morni 
be successful 
lawsuit u ; 
pands cl , she l ared to withdray 
believe F. said all 
Mr. Furnival, aid Lady 
Mrs. Furniv: 
rself up as 
‘I hardly know wha 
the h | 


together. Upon the 
urnival was right in not 
s dinner. 
door close | sx 
angry lady—Mr. Crabwitz 

uut hardly in time to moderate the 1 
the slam—-Lady Mason and her imputed lov 
were left looking at each other. It was certain- 
y hard upon Lady Mason, and so she felt it. 
Mr. Furnival was fifty-five, and endowed with a 
bluish nose; and she was over forty, and | 
lived for twenty years as a widow without i 
ring a breath of scandal. 
‘**T hope I have not been to blame,” said Lad: 
ason in a soft, sad voice; ‘ but perhaps Mrs. 


M 
Furnival specially wished to find you : 
no; not at all.” 
**T shall be so unhappy if I think 
been in the way. If Mrs. Furnival wished t killed 


SLLLEC 


so weak I 
MI 


could be brave. 
me Mr. 


r. Furnival, I could 1 
rprised tl hat again; no, not even for his 
that she shot » angry, for I know that f you can save 


speak to you on business I am not su 


me from that, even the 


‘isters do not usually allow themselves 


; buying off of that ungrateful ma 

troubled by their clients in their own chan : ‘You must not think of that. 
‘*Nor by their wives,” Mr. Furnival tht ‘*Must I not? ah me!” 

have added, but he did not. ** Will you tell Luciu 
**Do not mind it,” he said; ‘it is 


come to me ?”’ 
She is the best-tempered woman in the rid; ‘*No; not for w 
but at times it is impossible to answer ne and glory in the fight; but after all 
the best tempered.” th: n ar the brunt. No; he 
‘*T will trust you to make my peac h know i 
her.” must know it 
*Yes, of course; she will not think of it : And then, with some further pressing of 
r to-day; nor must you, Lady Mason. hand | t 


, and further words of encouragement wl 


“Oh no; except that I would not for the were partly tender as from the man, and } 
vorld be the cause of annoyance to my friends. forensic as from the lawyer, Mr. Furni 


Sometimes I am almost inclined to think th mitted her to go, and she found 


vill never trouble any one again with my sor- chemist’s shop in Holborn as she had appoint 


rows, but let things come and go as they may. ‘There were no traces of te V 

Were it not for poor Lucius I should do so.” face as she smiled on Lucius while giving 
Mr. Furnival, looking into her face, perceive: 

that her eyes were full of tears. There could bi 

no doubt as to their reality. Her eyes were ful 


irs or of sorré 


and, and then when they were in a « 


gether she asked him as to his success at 


f genuine tears, brimming over and running “Ts glad that I went,” said he, 


} 


vn; and the lawyer’s heart was melted. ‘*] glad ; the merchants there 


worlds. He would defy es 


+} 
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MA N AND THE FUFNIVALS. 


the real importers of the article, and I have “Both, Lucius. Then he is doubly unfort 
ide arrangements with them.” nate.” 

“Will it be cheaper so, Lucius ?” “He is a cheat because he wants things for 
yheaper! not what women generally call less than their value; and a dupe because, as a 
aper. Ifthere be any thing on earth that I matter of course, he does not get what he wants. 


hate, it isa bargain. A man who looks for bar- I made no bargain at Liverpool, at least no 


ruins must be a dupe or a cheat, and is probably cheap bargain; but I have made arrangements 


both.” for a sufficient supply of a first-rate unadulterated 
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irticle at its proper market-price, and I do not 
fear but the results will be remunerative.” And 
then, as they went h 
the mother talked to her his farming 
otten her other trouble, 


yme in the railway carriage 
son about 
as though she 
and 
with Sir Peregrine. 

‘IT shall be delighted to dine w 
grine,” said Lucius, ‘and very we 
} 


nave 


she eX} lained he was to dine 
ith Sir Pr re- 
ll please t to 
an opportunity of talking to him about his 
but, mother, I 


ywn way of managing his land ; ; 
old- 


vill not promise to be guided by so very 
fashioned a professor.” 
Mr. 


thinking over 


Furnival, when he was left alo 
the that had passed. 
At first, as was most natural, he bethought him- 
elf of his wife; and I regret to say that the love 
which he bore to her, and the gratitude 
he owed to her, and the memory of all that they 
had suffered and enjoyed together, did not fill 
his heart with thoughts toward her as tender as 
; A black frown came 
across his brow as he meditated on her late in- 
trusion, and he 
that kind of thing shouid be prevented for the 
Iie did not make up his mind how he 
would prevent it—a point which husbands some- 


And 


then, instead of counting up her virtues, he count- 


interview 


which 


they should have done. 
made some sort of resolve that 
future, 
times overlook in their marital resolutions. 


ed up his own. Had he not given her every 


had not dreamed of 
in her younger days? servants, carri 


thing; a house such as she 
, mon- 
’ He had 
begrudged her nothing, had let her have her full 
share of all his hard-earned gains; and yet she 
could be ungrateful for all this, and allow her 
head to be filled with whims and fancies as 
though she were a young girl his great an- 
ince and confusion. He would let her know 
that his chambers, his law chambers, should be 
He would not allow him- 
self to become a laughing-stock to his own clerks 


ey, comforts, and luxuries of all sorts ? 


noy 
private even from her. 


and his own brethren through the impertinent 
folly of a woman who owed to him every thing; 
and so on! I regret to say that he never once 
thought of those lonely evenings in Harley Street, 
of those long days which the poor woman was 
doomed to pass without the only companionship 
which was valuable to her. He never thought 
of that vow which they had both made at the 
ultar, which she had kept so loyally, and which 
required of him a cherishing, comforting, endur- 
It never occurred to him that in deny- 
ing her this he as much broke his promise to her 


ing love. 


as though he had taken to himself in very truth 
some strange goddess, leaving his wedded wife 
with a cold ceremony of alimony or such like. 
Ife had been open-handed to her as regards mon- 
ey, and therefore she ought not to be trouble- 
He had done his duty by her, and there- 
fore he would not permit her to be troublesome! 
Such, [ regret to say, were his thoughts and 
resolutions as he sat thinking and resolving 
about Mrs. Furnival. 

And then, by degrees, his mind turned away 
to that other lady, and they became much more 


some. 
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tender. Lady Mason 

esting and comely in her g 
ind 
still br 


still come and go, her h 
small, 
There 
had passed over it ; 
ly, though it had born 
row. 


was 


her hair was own 
were no wrinkles in her brow thoug 


her step could still f 


I fear that he made a wicked cor 


that was wicked although 


—a comparisor 


1 
LOUSILV. 


made uncons¢ 
ceased to think of t 
man and began to think of the client, as 
in duty bound to do. What was the real 
of all this? Was it possible that she sh 
alarmed in that way because a small « 
torney had told his wife that he had f 
old paper, and because the man had the 
off to Yorkshire? Nothing could be m 
ral than her anxiety, supposing her to | 
“some secret which would condemn he: 
covered; but nothing more unnatural it 
And she must kn 
if in no other, must exist t] 
edge whether or no that will were just. 
will 


now tremble so violently, seeing that its 


But by degrees he 


were no such secret, 
her bosom, 


were just, was it possible that she 


had been substantially proved in various « 
of law? But if it were not just—if it 
forgery, a forgery made by her, or with h 
nizance—and that now this truth was to b 
known! Howterrible would that be! B 
rible is not the word which best desc 
idea as it entered Mr. Furnival’s mind. H 
wonderful would it be; 
all have been ! 


how wonderful wou 
$y whose hand in such ca 
had those signatures been traced? Could it 
possible that she, soft, beautiful, graceful as 
was now, all but a girl as she had then | 
could have done it, unaided—by herself? 
she could have sat down in the still hour of tl 
night, with that old man on one side and hx 
baby in his cradle on the other, and forged t! 
will, signatures and all, in such a manner a 
have carried her point for twenty years— 
fully as to have bafiled lawyers and jurymen ar 
resisted the eager greed of her cheated kinsn 
If so, was it not all wonderful! Had she 
been a woman worthy of wonder! 

And then Mr. Furnival’s mind, keen and al- 
most unerring at seizing legal points, went ¢ 


so sk 


ly to work, considering what new evidence m 


He remembered at on 
circumstances of those two chief witnesses. 


now be forthcoming. 
the 
the clerk who had been so muddle-headed, and 
the servant-girl who had been so clear. The 
had certainly witnessed some deed, and they had 
If there had 

a fraud, if there had been a forgery, it had b 
so clever as almost to merit protection! But if 


done so on that special day. 


there had been such fraud, the nature of th 
means by which it might be detected becam¢ 
plain to the mind of the barrister—plainer t 
him without knowledge of any circumstances 
than it had done to Mr. Mason after many of 
such circumstances had been explained to him. 


But it was impossible. So said Mr. Furni 
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) himself, out loud—speaking out loud in order 
It 
possible, he said again ; but he did not convince 
imself. Should he ask her? No: it was not 
on the cards that he should do that. And, per- 
haps, if a further trial were forthcoming, it might 
be better for her sake that he should be ignorant. 


that he might convince himself. was im- 


And then, having declared again that it was im- 
** Crabwitz,” said he, 
without looking at the man, ‘ just step over to 
Bedford Row, with my compliments, and learn 
hat is Mr. Round’s present address—old Mr. 
, you know.” 
Crabwitz stood for a moment or two with 
door in his hand, and Mr. Furnival, going 
ck to his own thoughts, was expecting the 
mans departure. “Well,” he said, lookir g up 
ind seeing that his myrmidon still stood there. 


jossible, he rang his bell. 


Mr. Crabwitz was not in a very good humor, 

{-had almost made up his mind to let his 
1aster know that such was the case. Looking 
it his own general importance in the legal world, 
and the inestimable services which he had ren- 
dered to Mr. Furnival, he did not think that that 
He had been 
summoned back to his dingy chamber almost 
without an excuse, and now that he was in Lon- 
lon was not permitted to join even for a day the 
ther wise men of the law who were assembled 
For the last four days 
s heart had been yearning to go to Birmingham, 


gentleman was treating him well. 


t the creat congress. 


t had vearned in vain; and now his master 


s sending him about town as though he were 
rand-lad. 

‘Shall I step across to the lodge and send the 

porter’s boy to Round and Crook’s ?” asked Mr. 

Crabwitz. 

‘** The porter’s boy! no; go yourself; you are 
Why should I send the porter’s boy 
The fact probably was, that 
Mr. Furnival forgot his clerk’s age and standing. 
Crabwitz had been ready to ran any where when 
his employer had first known him, and Mr. Fur- 
nival did not perceive the change. 

“Very well, Sir; certainly I will go if you 


But I hope, 


in ¢ 


not busy. 


n my business ?” 


wish it: on this occasion that is. 


Sir, you will excuse my saying 

‘* Saying what ?” 

‘*That I am not exactly a messenger, Sir. 
Of course I'll go now, as the other clerk is not 
im” 

‘Oh, you’re too great a man to walk across 
to Bedford Row, are you? Give me my hat, 
and I'll go.” 

“Oh no, Mr. Furnival, I did not mean that. 
I'll step over to Bedford Row, of course—only I 
did think—” 

** Think what ?” 

‘“*That perhaps I was entitled to a little 
more respect, Mr. Furnival. It’s for your sake 
as much as my own that I speak, Sir; but if the 
gentlemen in the Lane see me sent about like a 
lad of twenty, Sir, they'll think 

“* What will they think ?” 

**T hardly know what they'll think, but I 


know it will be very disagreeable, Sir—very dis- 


FARM. 


agreeable to my feelings. I did think, Sir, that 
perhaps 

“Til tell you what it is, Crabwitz, if yom 
situation here does not suit you, you may leave 
it to-morrow. I shall have no difficulty in find- 
ing another man to take your place.” 

‘*T am sorry to hear you speak in that way. 
Mr. Fu 


Sir- 


nival, very sorry —after fifteen vears. 


‘You find yourself too grand to walk to Bed- 
ford Row !” 

*Oh no. Tl go now, of course, Mr. Fur- 
nival.” And then Mr. Crabwitz did go, medi 
tating as he went many things to himself. He 
knew his own value, or thought that he knew it; 
and might it not be possible to find some patron 
who would apy reciate his services more justly 
than did Mr. Furnival ? 


CHAPTER XIV. 


DINNER AT THE CLEEVE. 


Mason her return from Londor 
note from Mrs. Orme asking both hei 
and her son to dine at The Cleeve on the 
As it had been already settled between 
her and Sir Peregrine that Lucius should dine 
there in order that he might be talked to respect- 
ing his mania for guano the invitation could not 
be refused; but as for Lady Mason herself, she 
would much have preferred to remain at home. 

Indeed, 
had 


from another source, that 


Lapy 
found a 


on 


follow- 


ing day. 


her uneasiness on that guano matter 


been so outweighed by worse uneasiness 
she had become, 
indifferent, at any rate tranquil on the subject. 
It might be well that Sir Peregrine should preach 
his sermon, and well that Lucius should hear it: 
but for herself it would, she thought, have been 
more comfortable for her to eat her dinner alone 
She felt, that not do 
Any amount of tedium would be better than the 
danger of offering a slight to Sir Peregrine, and 
therefore she wrote a pretty little note 
that both of them would be at The Cleeve at 


seven. 


if not 


however, she could 


S¢ 


to sa\ 


‘‘Lucius, my dear, I want you to do me 
great favor,” she said, as she sat by her son in 
the Hamworth fly. 

‘A great favor, mother! 
any thing for you that I can.” 


‘Tt is that you will bear with Sir Peregrin« 


I will do 


of cours¢ 


to-night.” 


‘Bear with him! I do not know exactly 
what vou mean. Of course I 


that he is an old mar, and not answer him as I 


will remembet 
would one of my own age.”’ 

‘“*T am sure of that, Lucius, because you are 
a gentleman. As much forbearance as that a 
young man, if he be a gentleman, will always 
But what I ask is some- 
Sir Peregrine has been 


show to an old man. 
thing more than that. 
farming all his life.” 
‘“Yes: and see what are the results! He 
has three or four hundred acres of uncultivated 
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, you know, is only four years should think so If 
half trained,” said Sir Peregrine, of land in my own har ld n it ar 
‘The young scamp, to thing else in the world, and would never ask a 
lat way! It may be one for a sh lling 4 
} 


ave been a prouder ‘* If that be so, I might make the best bar 


vrandson had a > tha a man 


made,” said the baro- 
I might take you at your word, Mas 
ering ” 


lining-room. sucius, ** Pray don’t talk of it, Sir,” said Mrs. Orm« 
ght no more « he ‘You may be quite his, mv dear 
Joneses and Smitbs, paused that I shall not do mors , 
arm to Mrs. . Sir Peregrine asked Lady 
‘ ; re wine; 
given any thing to drew, a he lecture 
as he went. But he be- But we will in the 


fortunately he could find ladies into the drawing-r 
O say. It was hinted, in one 
h better. id not dir at Tl ory, that La 


Mason mi 


before, and had « 
in plain clothe It; 

t help to create » presumed that she 
l-digested democratic is is perfectly true. 


! tion during 
Sir Peregrine 


sady Mason, a 


On subjects which did not abs J 
the dinner, she perhaps was the live r away from her in the 
*; but even she did not say much. ially she did sec 
unless she 1appy; but this was not f 
spoken to in any company consisting of Her sister, wl 


Orme, as a rule, never spoke re 


og Oo Was married to 
than herself and one other: and young stay at Ihe Cleeve for a fortnight. 
grine seemed to imagine that carving atthe in the year; but Mrs. Orme hers 
the table, asking people if they would take her own home. She thought, and 
veef, and eating his own dinner, were oc- without cause, that Sir Peregrine wa 


tions quite sufficient for his energies. in her absence, and therefore she 1 


t more beef, Mason, do. If you will, I will.” Then, living there so much alone, 
ir he went in conversation, but no fi 4 natural that her heart should desire t 
his work was still before him. But Lady Mason had been living much n 


alone. She had no sister to come to her, even 


When the servants were gone it was a lit 

tter, but not much. ‘* Mason, do you mean though it were but oncea year. She had no in- 
unt this season ?”’ Peregrine asked. 
‘“* No,” said the other. 

‘Well, I would if I were you. You will 

ver know the fellows about here unless you 


timate female friend, none to whom she cou] 
really speak with the full freedom of friendship, 
, 
] 


and it would have been d 


ightful to have bou 
to her by ties of love so sweet a creature as Mr+ 
Orme, a widow like herself. id like herself a 
‘In the first place, I can’t afford the time,” widow with one only son. | 


1 Lucius; ‘‘and, in the next place, I can’t af- ing her steps through life, had learned 
rd the money.” This was plucky on his part, cessity of being cautious in all things. 
nd it was felt to be so bv everv body in the 


; countenance of Sir Peregrine had been invalua- 
m; but perhaps, had he spoken all the truth, ble to her, and might it not be possible that sl 
e would have said also that he was not accus- should | 

tomed to horsemanship. 


se that countenance? <A word or two 


spoken now and then again, a look not intended 
lo a fellow who has a place of his own, as to be noticed, an altered tone, or perhaps a 
you have, it costs nothing,” said Peregrine. he 

Oh, does it not?” said the baronet; ‘*I had taught Lady Mason to think that he might 
ised to think differently.” 


change in the pressure of the old man’s hand, 


disapprove such intimacy. Probably at the mo- 


‘Well, not so much, I mean, as if you had ment she was right, for she was quick at 


every thing to buy. Besides, I look upon Mason such small signs. It behooved her to be 
is a sort of Creesus. What on earth has he got 


careful, and to indulge in no pleasure whi 

to do with his money? And then as to time might be costly; and therefore she had deni 

ipon my word I don’t understand what ¢ ‘ herself in this matter—as in so many others. 

means when he says he has not got time for But now it had occurred to her that it might 

hunting.” be well to change her conduct. Either she felt 
“Lucius intends to be a farmer,” said his that Sir Peregrine’s friendship for her was t¢ 

mother. confirmed to be shaken, or perhaps she fancied 


“So do I,” said Peregrine. ‘‘By Jove, I that she might strengthen it by means of | 
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daughter-in-law. At any rate she resolved to! gether, during which we will ¢ 
accept the offer which had once been tacitly | tlemen over their wine. 
made to her, if it were still open to her to do ** Are you drinking lare 
so. grine, arranging himself 1 
‘¢ How little changed your boy is!” she said, way that was usual to h 
when they were seated near to each other, with a moderate man himself. 
their coffee-cups between them. business-like wa 
‘*No; he does not change quickly; and, as 


vou say, he is a boy still in many 


not know whether it may not be better 


should be so. 

‘*T did not mean to call him a boy i 
sense,” said Lady Mason. 

** But you might; now your son is ¢ 
man,” v, v1 ’ 

** Poor Lucius! yes; in his position it is nec- ** Water-dri , moody thinker, 
essary. His little bit of property is already his an old di 
own; and then he has no one like Sir Per 
to look out for him, Necessity makes 
manly.” nen. DO 

** He will be marryi 
sted Mrs. Orme. water-drinking as our lively neigh! 
**Oh, I hope not. Do you think t rh annel ; 


and yet \ é 5 ( sO Ml 
t 
marriages are good for young men ?”’ Sir Peregrine said nothing more 
‘*Yes, I think so Why not?” sai ject, but h robably thought that 
Orme, thinking of her own year of married j wou ! ! a very comfort: 
piness. ‘* Would you not Lt » Luci , His present task, however, 
marry ?” means that of teaching him to dri 
**I] fancy not. I should be afraid lest oul ruck off at once upon the business hx 
become as nothing to him. And ou dertaken. ‘‘ So your mother tells me t 
not have you think that I am selfish. are going to devote all your energies t 
‘*Tam sure that you are not that. Iam sur 
that you love him better than all the world be- 
sides. I can feel what that is myselt 
** But you are not alone with y 
am. If he were to send me from him, i 
would be nothing left for me in this work ts ui hat two hundre 
**Send you from him! Ah, becausé an ill ; 
Farm belongs to him. But he would ) | you mean to mal 
that; Lam sure he would not.” rtainly 
**He would do nothing unkind; 
could he help it if his wife wishe : 
nevertheless I would not keep him sing] r | world,” sai ( 
that reason; no, nor for any reason if ne ** You'll find out your mistake 
that he wished to marry. But it would be with Lucius Mason it i 


Is very important 


some d 


blow to me.” should make no mistake at the commencen 
‘*] sincerely trust that Peregrine may marry | For a country gentleman I know no prett 
early,” said Mrs. Orme, perhaps thinking that amusement than experimental farming 


babies were preferable either to rats or foxes. then a man must give up all idea of making h 
‘* Yes, it would be well, I am sure, because rent out of the land. 
you have ample means, and the house is large ; **T can’t afford that,” said Lucius. 


and you would have his wife to love.” **No; and that is why I take the lil 
‘“*Tf she were nice, it would be so sweet to speaking to you. I hope that the creat fri 


have her for a daughter. I also am very much | ship which I feel for your mother will be allow 

alone, though perhaps not so much as you are, | to stand as my excus 

Lady Mason.” ‘*T am very much obliged by your kindness, 
‘“‘T hope not—for I am sometimes very | Sir; I am indeed.” 

lonely.” **'The truth is, I think you ar 
‘*T have often thought that.” wrong. You have now been to I 
‘* But I should be wicked beyond every thing buy guano, I believe.’ 

if I were to complain, seeing that Providence ** Yes, that and some few other things. 

has given me so much that I had no right to ex- | is a man there who has taken out a patent 

pect. What should I have done in my loneli ‘** My dear fellow, if you lay out your money 

ness if Sir Peregrine’s hand and door had never in that way, you will never see it back 

been opened to me?” And then for the next Have you considered, in the 

half hour the two ladies held sweet converse to- | your journey to Liverpool has cost 


e begint 


siverpool, 
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‘* Exactly nine and sixpence per cent. on th There was more in this than Sir Peregrine had 
He did not for a moment 


Now that is not expected to encounter. 


doubt the truth of his own experience, or the fol- 
ly and danger of the young man’s proceedings ; 
t he did doubt his own power of proving either 


who so accurate] 


money that I laid out there 
much more than a penny in the pound on the 
1 expended, and is not for a moment to be 


} 


he one or the other to one 


taken into consideration in comparison with the 
f an improved market.’ 


11n 


acdvantage of a 
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compute 

Per ) 
dering in silen What 
mean by an improved marke 


“< 1, th 


am afraid, 


on earth did 


» baronet, 


sum of 


aps desirable 


‘* Yes, Sir Peregrine; what 
roing to say. Ex} 
thing. A ma 
thirty vears will probably 
sort of shoes will best suit his feet. 

also the kind of food that will best supy 
. but there is 
inventing any quicker m 


you are 


Will teach 


erience, n uot, 


some n who 1 thirty miles 


a day for know what 
ort 


through such exertion very 

chance of his 

traveling.” 
‘But he will have 


lv,” said Sir Peregrine, 


earned his wages hones 
almost angrily. 

heart he was very angry, for he did not 
be interrupted. 


“Oh, ves; and if that were sufficient we 


might all w: thirty But 


some of us must earn wages for other people. or 


11 . ] ] 
iK oul miles a day 


the world will make no progress. Civilization, 
as I take it, consists in efforts made not for one’s 
self but for others.” 

‘*If you won’t take any more wine we will 
join the ladies,” said the baronet. 
‘*He has not taken any at all,” 
rine, filling his own 


Pere- 


and 


said 
the last time 


} 
ass 


gl for 
emptying it. 
**That young 


ny it was ever my 


man is the most concei 
y misfortune to meet,” 
rrine to Mrs. Orme, when she ear 
him and to take his blessing, as sh 
before leaving him for the 
“*T am for that,” 
his mother so much.” 
‘*T also like her,” said Sir Pere 
I can not say that I shall ever 
her son.” 
“Tl tell 
ine, the 


sorry 


be very 


said 


his 


you what, mamma,” 


i ce 
same nother’s 


evening il 
dressing-room, ‘*‘ Lucius Mason was too many 


* the governor this evening.” 

‘I hope he did not tease your grandfather.” 

‘* He talked him down reg 
plain enough that the 
“hy 

And then the day was over. 


ularly, and it was 


governor did not like 


4 MORNING AT 


CHAPTER XV 


MOUNT PLEASANT 
Mase ni 
r the 


wy 


‘an hour 
between them wl 
l. Mrs. Orme, 
ings, did not tell her wl 
as he 


was going 
evening, m 


bout her son’s farm 


ag gather from Lucius that h 
deeply impressed by any thing that had 
from Sir Peregrine on the subject, and ther 
thought it as well to hold hertongue. SI 
perceived also, fi he fact of Mrs. Orr 
i Lucius, that he ] In 
able 


nal s 


r about 


behind him any very favor impressior 
rrow, 
knew tl 
could sa 

ptable t 


When the hour 


ner ittie ca 


act 


not Lady 
is past ha 


| 
f-past om I 
] 


so inhospitable 


Mason stop 


as turning 


said Mrs. Orn 


her to stay,” 


ng h ick upon the stone 


** And let me see who will dare 

me. John, let 

stand in the oj 
’ So Lady Mason went back and did 


She was 


Lady Mason’s carri 


pony en coach-house till 


r lunch. anxi 


painfully 


1 the best possil le f 





oting in that house, 


ORLEY FARM. 
Arkwright told 
that Mr. Mason 


proces _ 


drove 
second vis 
ne Mrs. 
ntance, though | 


iend. ‘The late Mr. . 


Pleasant Villa, 
a sweep. 
resent from Lucius, 


be us 


understand t 


assed it by 


on more 


‘*Why peculiarly so at the 


ht’s face. 
* she said. 


nt moment ? 
‘* Because it 
| ing about has no f 


shows that this 


} oul 


eve it for a moment 


and about, and hap] 
hat rumor, Mrs. Arkwright? 
heart sunk within 
felt at on 
she had conceived 

any rumor on the 

e last fortv-eig] 
f Mr. Furnival, 
n herself than during 
ibsequent to 
Miriam must 


“W 
Maso 


the chambe1 
more at ease withi 
yus days which had elapsed si 

her DY 

her that Mr. looked so like ¢ host. i V ey « 
Orley Farm is taken away f| em after all! 
confidence. | 4 then Mrs. Arkwright h 1 out on he 
toddle through the tow 


ill-omened visit made to 
kwrath. It had seemed 


ival anticipated no dange 


to 
and his manner 
1 words had almost given her 

But now—now that a public rumor was spoken | di le n, that s 
r heart was as low again : ver. h Ik about this and be talked to on tl 
‘Sure, haven't you heard ? same subject. She was by no means 1] 

ght. ci Well, I wouldn’ > the I | natured woman, nor was she at all in 
u, only that I know th: rl n direct against Lady Mason any slight amount 
of venom which might alloy her « 
the matter was of such importance ? 
had hardly yet ceased 


and would 


lisposition 


‘You might as well tel Y 10 { l then 
be apt to believe worse than the th after wh: Che people of Hamwort! 
sed o talk of th last Orley Farm trial; 


you have said, 
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s beliey 
enemies now art 
vhom she : 
But she ha 

lits to be 


ient comma} 
to take com 
She felt, as 


the 


would be 


world was 


well for 
, ‘ he should « 
But she was stronger when she re 


Mrs. A 


within her a great 


eached | 
rkwright 
power of self 
maintenance, if only time were allowed to her to 
look about and consider how best she might sup- 
port herself, 
as she 


own door than she had bee 


Chere was still 


Many women are in this respect 
was. With forethought and summoned 


patience they can endure great ag 
sudden unexpected, overwhelms 

She got out of the pony carriage with her 
nary placid face, and walked up to her own room 
without having given any sign that she was 
eas) had to determine how she 
should bear herself before her son. It had been 
object that both Sir Pere 


+. Furnival should first hear of the tidings 


un- 
“asv; and then she 


a great grine 


, and tl ( 10uld both promise he1 


that between a 
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men born 


be differently formed from 

tural tribes?” 
‘* Are they ?” 
Oh yes; 
You will see 


ngolians, 


said Lady Mason 
the max llary pre tile 
this especially 
Tartar tribes 


the 


among the 


be very much same d 


and a sheep, b 
Look 


must have been intend 


man 
nakes no such remark. 
he 


here 


ut flesh, and that raw, and wi 


or fork. 
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‘ By close ODse¢ rvation I do not doubt that one 
ell from a single tooth not only wl 
ver of it had been 


arisen from 


at food | has been 


to 


accustomed 
inguage he had spoke n. I sa 


that I 
| 
n,. you KNOW, 


he has returned he is spreading 
\ I shall go to him to-morrow 
It could not be dor very sternly, 
‘No, ; you must 
ppose not.” And then the student ¢ 
is drawing. ‘* You sec it 


you W 
it woul 
le for the owner 


of such a jaw a 
‘ound a grain of corn between his 
have Mast) I 


cated even a cabbage 
said Lady M ison, becon Ing ur- 
» spur of the moment, ‘* I want you 
iat for a moment and speak to me, 
said he, putting down his pencil and 
round. ** Here I am.” ourse y 
uu have heard of the lawsuit w 1 acked, who should 
r brother when you were an infant ? ‘The best defens 
yurse I have heard of it; | vish | till they take some a 
Most probably they 


hey will 


hat man my brother. 
ch, and I m then we can afford to live 


these. You can 


understand, 
beings that matter 


is grievous enoug 
heard of him from an unfavor 
vol 


that for n 


lV Sant 


a personal quarr 


L 
should 


re] 
Perit 


man, I believe; but I< ot k h 


do any thing which 


, then, did he try to rob me of my pr 


it Was so. 
ot presume any thing kind, and 

I was an infant, and you were a 
a woman at t 


hat time without 
and he 


it many 
thought that he could rob us un- wched you from some st! , 
ver of the law. Had he been commonly s Si lent for a while, turning his pencil 
it would have been enough for him t looking as thou he were go- 
I | I he matter T-han v his 
\ formal. I look thoughts. = | 
him as a robber and a thief 
‘I am sorry for that, I caus 


m you. What I wish to tell you now 
that he is 


at had been my ther’s wishes 


, even il 
had not been rigidly 


owl 


you s, mother: J 
shall not let the burden of this fall on your shoul- 

ders. Yi ar } , ittle before. but I 
lis must do so now. 


anv word of 
question 


icin } 
sucius, De 


is tl im tra 

hinking of trying the scandal to that fellow Dockwrath, I shall indict 
him for a libel.” 

and a i 

id books **T shall, and no mistake!” 

“ance. 


What would he have said had he known tha 
mother had absolutel 


S te 


‘What! thinking of another trial now?” 
s Mason pushed his drawings at 
i him with a veng 
‘So I am told.” 

“ And who told you? 


Lucius !” 


a ] proposed to Mr. Fm 
I can not believe it. nivs buy off Mr. Dockwrath’s 

intended any thing of the kind I must have ? 
the first person to hear of it. It would be 
isiness now, and you may be sure that he 


ud have taken care to let me know his pur- 


animosity, ai- 
most at any pl 


price. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
And then by degrees she explained to him 
it the man himself, Mr. Mason of Groby, had MR. DOCEWRAIM 
s yet declared no such prrpose. She had in Mr. DockwratTn, 
nded to omit all mention of the name of Mr. ceeded t 
ockwrath, but she was unable to do so without 


IN BEDFORD ROW. 

as he left Leeds and pro- 
join the bosom of his family 
discontented with what he had done. 


not improbably have been the 


i) was not 
It might 
case that Mr. Ma- 
son would altogether refuse to see him, and hav- 
ing seen him, Mr. Mason might altogether have 
1 his assistance. He m 


seeming to make a mystery with herson. When 
she came to explain how the rumor 
| had thoug 


hiy t] } ‘ } 
Milli Lillis, Sile | 


} 
} 
was obliged 


it have been 
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better 





same on 
ing in tl 


iss carriage. Mr. Mou 


so before other commer 


eman’s salutation ** Flo} 


le last night in the back 


Ir. Dockwrath; but Mr 


y looked at him. 
At the Mansfield station, Mr. Kantwise, with 


ive wooden boxes, 
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ider was al I 





and was 
] wl tr 


‘ Hubl 


and had been doing a stroke of business 


morning. “Well, Ka 


holloaed out from his warm, 
ng it cheap and nast . eh? 


‘“*Not at all nasty, Mr. M 


‘* And I find myself 


the first; quite so—an 
.”’ Mr. Kantwise added, 
liately opposite to Mr. 
I have the ple isure of 


class of society in the se 


ntwise,”’ Moulder 
well-padded seat, 


oulder,” said the 


among as respect- 


ond-class as you 


d perhaps a little 


as he took his seat 
Dockwrath. a 


seeing you pretty 
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Mr. D At 
They know th 
Ta . aes 


s I | li Ss =-s 
But you'll send them to me ne f 
‘New from the man tory: upé 


upon my 


lirect from the workshop, a 


hall find them in you 


day next 


‘We'll say thirteen ten. 


‘*T couldn't do it, Mr 


, 
so they went on, bargainin 


eleven. ‘‘A 





will find them,” Mr. Kanty 
hands with his new frien la 


One day Mr. Dockwratl 


Dox 


hy 











kwratl 
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isure son was ac 
of knowing your name, Sir. vinced of t 
‘“* Mv name is Round—Matthew Round.” it now than ey 
‘*T beg your pardon, *; I did not know,” Round, junior 
Mr. Dockwrath, bowing. It was a satis- read to Mr. Doc | 
I ‘“*The documents to which I a 
if it were not the Mr. Round. ref to my confidential 
I can't say that I should have 
ht of t. he first place, I didn’t 
whether Mr. Mason employed any lawyer, a 
in the next—” 
‘* Well, well; it does not matter. 
he profession; but 
nify. Mr. Mason 
it you have found 


Farm business. 


Mr. Dockwratl 

‘Ah! that’s the question. It’s ri 
ticklish business, Mr. Round: a family 
as I may say.” 

** Whose family ?” 

“To a certain extent my family, and 
certain extent Mr. Mason’s family. I don’t 
know how far I should be justified in laving all 
the facts before von—wonderful facts they are 
too—in an off-hand way like that. | 
ters have to be considered a great deal. It is Dockwrat] 
not only the extent of the property. There is **T don’t know 
much more than that in it, Mr. Round.” 

**If vou don’t tell me what there is in it, 
don’t see whx are t ° I am sure \ 
did not give yourself the trouble of coming up have no dot 
here from Hamworth merely with 
telling us that you are going 
tongue,”’ 

**Certainly not, Mr. Round.” 

Then what did you come to say $ 

“May I ask you, Mr. Round, 

Mason has told you with referen 
w with him ?” a question whet] 


**Yes; I will read you a part of his letter ‘*Do you mean to say, M1 


‘Mr. Dockwrath is of opinion that the will un- found documents such as these vou w 


» estate is now enjoved is absolute- done nothing about 
I presume you mean the codicil, passed them b 

Mr. Dockwrath 2” , 

Oh ve s! the codicil of course.” 

*** And he has in his possession documents 
which I have not seen, but which seem to me. 
as described, to go far to prove that this certai1 I 
must have been the case. And then he goe how was I to kn 
on with a description of dates, although it is ** Well! you know now, Mr. Do 
clear that he does not understand the matter I understand it, our client 
himself—indeed he says as much. Now of If you have any thir 
course we must see these documents before we hear it. If you has 
can give our client any advice.” A certain ready to look at it. 
small portion of Mr. Mason’s letter Mr. Round and nothing to show 
did then read, but he did not read those portions ** Ah, but I have 
in which Mr. Mason expressed his firm determ- “*Only vou want 
ination to reopen the ¢ uinst Lady Mason, while. We might as well 
and even to prosecute her for forgery if it were once. Is not that about it ? 
found that he had any thing like a fair chance ‘*T want to see my way, of course 
of success in doing so. ‘*I know that you wert ‘* Exactly. And now, r. Dockwrath, 
convinced,” he had said, addressing himself per- must make you understand 
sonally to Mr. Round, senior, ‘‘ that Lady Ma- business in that way.” 
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nh again my- Mr. Mason wishes to see 
course, Good-day, Mr 
iat vou can do. He will be in town next And so Mr. Dockwrath 
nd, as I believe, wishes to see you. As contented with his day’s work. 
ur expenses, if you can s! : 
any communication to mak hat is 7 : a : ’ 
ent’s attention, we will see that vou THE SWORD AND THE PEN. 
it you are out of pocket, and som ADMIT it, O Major of the New 
i the time you may hav Militia! This old pen-holder of n 
remember, for 
yard you.” 
as much an attorney as you } 
| of spoile 
but you are not Mr. Mason's : times the re 
ong : it suits him to honor bookselle 
ym, you can not be so regarded. ind that ounce 
t's as he pl vases.” justed and manipulated, 
it is not, Mr. is as he | ration, absolutely i 
.ether he em} 
pl ises whether 
f the same class. 


e, or he may withdraw it.” 


Dockwrat or » il ng columns; 
ion I shall not discuss with | and, not seldom, 
nals, are in danger « 
tis Mr. Dockwrath jumped from his | foot. All of us in 
1 took up his hat. ‘* Good-morning to | wounded in our feel 
,” said Mr. Round, without moving from 
**T will tell Mr. Mason that you have 
making any communication to us. He = ing and in 
subly know your address—if he should | ing article 
campaign ?”’ 
Jockwrath paused. Was he not about | em!” 


} 


substantial advantage to momentary | ‘* Come 


Would it not be better that he should | senile slog { ul ‘ placard 


s impudent young London lawyer with | patriotism; legitimate heir-looms fierce An 
were possible? ‘* Sir,” said he, ‘* [ am | glo-Saxon turbulence ; v, of w irrepressi- 
illing to tell you all that I know of this | ble” Greek canvasses, lil lon to a sea 
"at present, if you will have the patience | lashed into fury by the wi rators? Old 
lear it.” John Zisca’s skin made a go drum - head 
‘Patience, Mr. Dockwrath! Why, I am | enough; but what was : ts noise compared 
if patience. Sit down again, Mr. Dock- | with the never ending, still ginning, dev 
, and think of it.” tattoo of The Daily Tamil , price only two 
Mr. Dockwrath did sit down again, and did | cents, and clubs furnished upon the usual terms ? 
k of it; and it ended in his telling to Mr. | Who arouses the people? I do—I mean ‘* Ws 
ind all that he had told to Mr. Mason. <Asj|do! Once aroused, who keeps them so? I do 
did so, he looked closely at Mr. Round’s face, I mean ‘** We” do! Who secur he election 
it there he could read nothing. ‘ Exactly,’ |of Higgins Smith, Esq., of the n. Smith 
1 Mr. Round. ‘The fourteenth of July is | Jones Thompson? I did—I mean ‘* We” did! 
late of both. I have taken a memorandum | Whocame in for the beef and beer afi 
it. A final deed for closing partnership, was | vass?. ‘* We” did—I mean the ie 
[ have got that down. John Kenneby and | did! And who came in for simply the bones ? 
lget Bolster. I remember the names—wit- | I did—that is, ‘‘ We itletit go! The 
sses to both deeds, were they? I understand; | President knows my * his conduct 
thing about this other deed was brought up at | Much he cares for it! Very little, I suppose. 


trial? I see the point—such as it is. John |I am still at my post, while the jolly American 
Kenneby and Bridget Bolster—both believed to | embassadors are packing their trunks and buy- 
e living. Oh, you can give their address, can | ing their steamer tickets, and even little Flim- 

i? Decline to do so now? Very well; it | flam has the consulate at Deadman’s Island! 
loes not matter. I think I understand it all | ‘‘ There are some obligations,” says Goldsmith, 
now, Mr. Dockwrath; and when we want you | *‘ too great for gratitude.” The Administration’s 
again you shall hear from us. Samuel Dock-/ to me, for instance! But Isay no more. Ha! 
wrath, is it? Thank you. Good-morning. If ha! ‘History,” says old Bernard Gilpin, ‘‘makes 
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inity; and from it, in sad sincerity, breathes 
for the follies of man and an aspiration 
and a divine order in the 
ld’s adairs. Harrington, diffuse as he was, 
ed all political truth in a single aphor- 

I'he errors and sufferings of the peo- 

aid, ‘‘are from their governors.” ‘The 
iration of Independence says no more. ‘The 
itution of the United States says no more. 
sh from the study of Harrington, ‘ames Otis 


ster methods, 


1 no more when he thundered against Writs 
Fourth of July orators can say 
re, however deftly they may 
orice. Praise be to the honest 
¥ of 
decisive wis- 


sistance. 
embroider 
aphor- 
nvenient artiller revolu- 
t It is the 
ly silences silly contention. It 
; question put to abate the hope- 
ingle of the world’s debate, and to arrange 
Babel of Congressional helplessness. 
One is almost ashamed, in these days of mul- 
nous clangor and loud-tongued pretense, to 
the presence of still another and a saintly 
the of humble study. 


which remembers with all the tenac- 


it is the c¢ 
' 


ns for the righ sharp, 


even in seclusion 
ssip’s memory, and with something of 
of 


reads with salacious 


ip’s invention, the weakness Samuel 


while i 


lor Coleridge, 
h the long-drawn libels of De Quincey or 
il 


tile traditions of Cottle, shows no particular 
ppetite for the quiet and patient speculations 
‘The Friend.” Most men understand of this 
il thinker only that he was a Radical in 
and a Tory in his old age; but of 
as a Radical, or of what he 
te as a Tory, they have a notion which it 
id be complimentary to call confused. Sharp, 
jucrulous, fussy scribblers— polyphonic per- 
formers upon platforms — dogmatic Quarterly 
Reviewers, all joined in scolding chorus, and 
h indignant scream hailed him renegade, 
raitor, and poltroon. Fidelity, with these m« 
ant fidelity to some proposed Act of Parli: 
it, and courage consisted in braving Lord 
on’s decisions and Mr. Pitt’s warrants. The 
idicalism of England—with no undue disre- 
ct be it mentioned—is wiser now, and is seck- 
ng loftier ends by larger means; and that it is 
so, and is doing so, is due, partly at least, to 
Coleridge, who was bold enough to say: ‘‘ The 
majority of Democrats appear to me to have at- 
tained that portion of knowledge which infidels 
possess in religion ;” and sharp enough to say of 
another class, not unrepresented here: ‘‘ On the 
report of French victories they blaze into repub- 
at a tale of French excesses they dark- 
n into aristocrats.” “The dough-baked patri- 
ets,” as Coleridge nicknamed them, were of 
course indignant; but I beg leave to think that 
their indignation, while it may have sadly un- 
ttled many things, really settled nothing. The 
thoughts of Coleridge had nothing of a party 
bias; for to the end of his long life he rebuked 
all parties by turns—a fact always conveniently 
forgotten by his detractors. His only partisan 
influence was impartially exerted to raise them 
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licanism ; 


all to a more el 
He secured for t 
parties of England such leaders 
Brougham and Sir Robert Peel. 
that the English 
virulence of Eng! cs is sensibly abated ; 


nd party lines long since lost the 


the two great politi anta 
as Lord 
find 
the 


nistic 
For we 
thought 


with growth of 


strictness of 
gentlemen still snarl; 
lash of the 
story—ex- 


their tension. i Arable 
Parliamentary d 
whipper-in ; 


gs still howl for the 
English h 

cept perhaps : od of the Orange revolu- 

tion—have h 

party trammels. I 

now the creed of Whig, of 

alike: ‘It is a mockery ¢ 

wrongs to call them « 

the bitte 


yw-creatures’ 
its, when, by 
make 


n the 


‘ compulsion of 
them inferior to us 
heart or dignify the un 
the opinion of all England now; 
left to gainsay it; 


in al 
} 


the Premier agrees to it, and 
so does Mr. Pun All thinking people have 
come in time to believe in ‘* those comforts and 
that illumination which far beyond all political 
ordinances are the true equalizers of men.” 
There is yet another noble name which can 
not be forgotten in such discussions as these. It 
been mad 
of 
in glory but in 
“The 


ving had more 


of one whose character ha 
ject of much 
whose sun went down not 
called simply 
ho li 
Lord-Lieutenant 
All Irish men of 


the impertinent criticism ; 
one 
gloom; of one who 


Dean” 
power in 


was 
in his own time, but w 
Ireland than the 
the Lord-Lieutenant’s Lord. 
letters—to their eternal good fame and name let 
it be said—have been patriotic. In song and in 
story, mn the wail of despair or in the prophetic 
pans of sunrise and of hope, away from the im- 
mediate presence of Ireland’s sufferings, 
the seductions of a more fortu 
bearing at home their bitter 


or 


amidst 
1ate civiliz ition, 
portion of her 


around the —poets, 


or 
penury with the multitude 
and statesmen, and orators have neve” fi 
the sore state of their weeping 
mon mother of them all. The natur 
than Swift was not poetical, if it is to ve judged 
by modern esthetical standards or by the clever 
social verses with which he beguiled the solitude 
of his life; but no biography 
a grand JEschylian tragedy as, if faithfully and 
artistically written, his would be. He lived— 
and this was one of the cruel misfortunes of his 
life—he lived in an age in which the statesman 
was shallow, the politician venal, the church a 
shop, and the man of letters a sycophant; and 


rotten 
country 


ie com- 
of Jona- 


known to us is such 


yet all his views of public duty were broad and 
deep; all his performance of that duty was in- 
adequately rewarded ; while all his pastoral la- 
bor was performed with rigid fidelity, and the 
best of his works were scornful and merciless re- 
bukes of human folly in high places. Whatever 
else may be said of him, it can not with truth be 
said that he abased himself to coronets, or while 
all other men were trading their 
around him, that he sold his country for a bish- 
If the Castle was the kindly custodian 


away souls 


opric. 
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of Irish rights and the nurse of Irish liberty, he 
was with the Castle; but as no project for tl 
further enslavement of the most humble peasant 


escaped his attention, so no projector escaped 
the poisoned thong of his satire. In defiance of 
ministers he flung ballads into the publ 


il ung it tr 3. 
He bombarded Mr. William Wood’s brass mint 


with a broadside of pamphlets, and not an Irish- 





man would touch the spurious coin of that ad- 
He love l 
tenderly ; and when by audacious lampoons 
proved his devotion, the : uity of Rome and 
the novelty of dissent were involved in a con 
ridicule. When his position in Ireland becam« 
permanent, and that dr nt, the 
infirmity of his noble mind, had faded away, the 
cause of Irishmen became 1 woeful 
was the fate of any man who betrayed it. His 
was a patriotism, if not of the highest, at least 
of the most passionate type; 
creditable to his generosity because it was 


venturer. the Church proudly if not 









on 


eam of prcferm 





his own, anc 


and it was the mort 


upon resolute self-abnegation—bec 
was not to him a place of residence volur 
chosen or personally pl Lrish 
much as he loved m, continually vexed him, 
especially by their thriftlessness. At last he v 
left utterly alone. The fi his youth 
Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, Bolingbroke—were fa 


the fair women who once relieved | 







because men, 





Sant 





th 





iends of 





away 


ry their 
ae 


smiling elegance the rigidity of his d 
lived only in sad and thick-coming memories 


mean 


or, 





both had departed; a terrible disease, « l 
of alleviation had it been recognized by his phy- 
sicians, crushed his intellect; and if not ‘‘a 


show,” at least a speechless ‘‘ driveler,” he stalk- 
ed in voiceless agony to the place prepared for 
him. Yet he still lives in Irish hearts and upon 
Irish lips, by general distinction and notoriety, 
as ** The Dean.” If his life had but small prac- 
tical influence upon the Ircland of his day—and 
little enough then and long after could any indi- 
vidual mind do for her—he 
most priceless a great name 
history whenever her history shall be complete 
enough to write. 

When Weimar saw the interview between 
Goethe and Napoleon there was much agreeable 
chat between them, as Hegel relates, concerning, 
among other things, the Destiny of the Grecks, 
which the Emperor insisted had been replaced, 
in modern politics, by what his Majesty was 
pleased to term policy. 
too civil, without doubt, to say any thing to the 
great man before him, of the impolicy of attempt- 
ing the subjugation of Germany, then not only 
thrilling with an affectionate patriotism, but 
wonderfully strengthened for philosophical en- 
deavor and endurance by the recent revival of 
popular thought and intelligence. The Napo- 
leonic notion of governing the world without 
ideas other than mjlitary ended in Corsica, in 
St. Helena, in very vulgar battles with Sir Hud- 
son Lowe about bread, beans, and beef, in which, 
if we may judge by the still diminishing rations 
at Longwood, Providence seems to have been 
upon the side, not of the man who carried the 


ner 


is yet among 
in her 
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The courtly poet was 
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most guns—in fact, upon the side « “ 
baronet. I presume if Bonaparte « 
silenced Johann Gottlieb Fichte by th ] 
a dozen of his best regiments, or by the 
of five hundred French guns, that he wor 
had infinitely the best of the bargain, ‘J 
philosophic teacher, laughed at by the 
as a dreamer, yet pined to be a si 
e orator,” he said, ** must content hin 
in not fight in your rank 
principles by his acti ns 
nger and of death, by his pr 
t 
( 
Fj 
| 
| 
generation of P1 
ated ** Address 
d s sounded 
room in wh | 
due report of | 
riotic lang The day of delivera 
but alas! i was the day of Fichte’s del 
ilso He lived only to learn, in a lucid i 
of the expulsion of the French from Gen 
‘*Give me no more medicine,” said he; ‘I 
ll:”? and so, in a pleasant slumber, he } 
away—the chivalrous man of letters, the pa 
and the philosopher. 
Great events develop many different phas 
of character, and among these that of the ¢ 
conservative is the most melancl ly it ¢ 


bold conservative exceedingly respectable. | 


i 
he frightened philosophes, be 


it admitted, t 
} a 


is often much to admire and 


reverence, if we 
not turn away at first in sorrow, when we dis 
cover the lack of a 
Niebuhr, at aln point except that 
studious earnestness, the opposite of Fi 
Niebuhr despaired—Fichte could only des 
with the renunciation of his philosophy. Nie- 
buhr brought from his wanderings among t) 


vital and central manli1 


t 
st ¢ 


verv 
was 


wrecks of empire a hopelessness of reconstruc- 
tion; Fichte planted himself upon the eternal 
present. Niebuhr trembled for rule, for reli- 
gion, for race; Fichte calmly said, while all Eu- 
rope was under one foot: ‘‘ Every true and good 
action prospers, and every bad action fails ; and 
all things must work together for good to th 
who truly love goodness.” In learning they were 
equal; perhaps in mere erudition Fichte was tl 
inferior ; but the stalwart and indomitable spirit 
which animated the strong frame of the giant 
philosopher was of the strain to enact and create 

































Even in 1809 he thought 
judgment-day of the world” | 
idded: ‘‘It is a hard task to 
without ho} Only a few mor 
Fichte was deli ‘Addr to t 
: 1 People,” s soldiers 1 
f the autocrat. Fichte was doing whil 
1 Goethe were dreaming. The last 
of the great historian were a succession of 
he gloomily wrote 
| 
remat 
tal sickness f 
» English of the pres 
ird century after 
» same letter: ‘* Woe be 
r Germany.” Soon ca 
I h Revolution to cap the climax of his ap- 
, hension. ‘* Wein Germ: ? ed, “are 
hastening toward barbarism, and it is 
h better in France He died at last a 
: ft to his an 6 He was s mgly inter- 


] } wrnT fi] 
K the woncertul 








and even in 


of opinion. 
i 


In both these divis 








: ility, it is inte ence—tl liffer- 
: t senses of the word—that is needed. And 





the sta 
e state 


m I do not mea 
‘olonel Webb, nor yet 


Mr. Bennett’s opinion of 


ment of opir 


‘aymond’s opinion of 


‘he world, trust me, can make up its mind upon 

» important points without Nor 
I any more mean a dry 
, 


assistance. 





judicial summing-up 





9.4 | 
the evidence, thus without law making every 
na juryman, to the destruction of that sereni- 

hich befits the morning meal. In the de- 
livery of his views I would by no means limit 
he exuberance of the honest editor, nor the ex- 
hibition of his good gifts of wit, fancy, humor, 





imagination, persuasion, and invective. 
ask is that the subject-matter of discussion shall 
be kept closely in hand, and that no little excur- 
sions shall be made for the purposes of assault 
and battery. When I was younger than I am 
now, and not so wise, an unfortunate newsp uper 
was under my control; and, directed by me, it 
went triumphantly into bankruptcy in an incred- 
ibly short space of time. It was long ago; but 
I remember that I had but two formulas of com- 
mand to my subalterns. 


One was, ** Smash !” 
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All 1} 

















l -run, a lie | no « of lif Evc 
per § ls guard over the veracity of it 

1 hbors, to m also its ruin would be 
cheerful diversion. Out of this jealousy th 
who base opinion upon 
e when belief will b 
ink only the thought of the 
scrupulot in the foot- 
who consider all men 
eep, and all men not of 
th t 3, the newspaper, if honest- 
ly and wisely « lucted, can be of small valu 
only As its power is in its facts, in their clear 


statement and dexterou 
its prominence phil 
its importance; so, these cor 
served, the newspaper is to the man of thou 
The 


less and precious. 





determined 


litions being ob- 





world moves fast 








Railways and steamships and the telegraph gi 
is no rest. The topic of the day, or at least 
1 phases of it, must be digested at on 
for to-1 ring new occasions and new 
duties with them. The vulgar phrase, ‘* posted 
sses exactly the service which a good 
per renders. 
said nothing of the poets; for within 
of this paper, upon so broad a them« 
be w " hat more than 
tion can we accord to the martial o1 
yy ? 


r? AsI dream of these, I hear tl 
yrtzus resounding through the Lace- 
and, for the love of the poetic 
n ready to forget that Alczeus fled 
le, and that Horace left his shield at Phil 
pi. I see Domitian writhe under the 
venal, and seeking escape from such fearful 
censure in the banishment of the rebuking bard. 
Nearer still, I hear the blood-stirring songs of 
Scotland’s Burns, of England’s Dibdin, of 
and’s Moore, and that one glorious lyric of our 
own Key; while through the lurid night of 
French delusion comes, chanted by ten thousand 
hoarse and hungry voices, th } 
Marscillaise. But enough of this. 
Enough, because 
already tuned their lyres, and the Poets’ Columns 
: come almost as formi- 


— 





» fitful notes of t 


all our sweet singers have 


in the newspapers have be 
dable as those of Gener: It is not given 
to all—ah! it is given but to few—worthily to 
weave the eternal lyric verses, and to sway whole 
yples by : But he who in 
lays of public danger stands steadfast; he who 
yields to no sordid passion, to no selfish impulse 
to no base promptings of interest; he who by the 
daily beauty of his life makes treason hideous ; 
he wh 
country and his children—the soldier, in the far- 
‘ th 


re the enchantment. 


T 
i 
( 


o is true to his God, and so true to his 


away camp and thinking of his home— states- 








n by wl } lence \ to be | 1 
whose ear 1 lut ag ve nai W per 

the moth g her lov ( s to the land- 
t] 1 man and the poor man, each of r 
al t child, 1 ing his tit flag 1 sa- 
lu vith his y , fresh voice these 
are poets — patriots u will—yes, patriot- 
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K ARL HUNTER and his fri 
ss ( 


fo w, ugly-looking dog—lounged t 
. of fine old hickory-trees which 
their teotoar| like faithful sentinels, bet 1 tl 


pe rished 


was proudly loading 
r, the gallant sailor, Ane retired from 
road to promotion to manage his aspirii 
as he might. 

It happened not rarely that tl 





of a gun he w 





I 
ed many minutes of 
the bell which sl and 
shouting throug n 
dhe wield ld 
distinctly hear the voices of lads in recitation 


He had a good memory ; 
boyhood had no schooling. 


daughter of whose intelligence 


proud; he liked to seem not ignorant in her 
eyes, her tender, loving eyes. If these points 
are rightly put together, and justly apprehended, 





*s memo} 


leaves 


wl Hunte 
» tothe 


the reader will see how E 
ume to bear a singular resemblar 
of the ** odd volume.” 

To-day he listened while a lad translated 
story of Polycrates. <A tale it 
sounded to his ears, and peaches and pin-cush- 
ions were forgotten as he sto 
But soon the 
like bees about a flower-bed, 
of welcome failed E: 
He might have been 


eager 








strange 


xl thinking it over. 
* round him 
the shout 


boys came swarming 
r never 
irl Hunter on this ground. 
Socrates, by the students’ 
| bright looks! Alas, they 
were clamoring for peaches, and the sag 
own to pocketing their pence in payment for his 
marketable treasure ! 

So they disturbed his reflections. C 
an empty and the old purse heavy with 
copper, he walked slowly from the ground when 
the bell had recalled the students. But Earl 
Hunter had — good this time of recess—he 
had bought c with some of his best fruit, 
1ew recitation of the tale Polycrates, from 


essing and 
e must 


arrving 


basket, 


1eap, 
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1, to take this story hor with ] I 
took but it proved a little burde: 
sauntered long the dock with M t 
weighed upon him as he struck int 
that ] heside t rocky shore to t] 
ind the light-l 
meet hit 1} d ] 
vf it was I f 
feels when wal i 

Deft was I 1; | 
Aftieth vear « , itl 
his resider it L -house Con S 
now teen vears ‘nut-l . 
1 whom 1 it be re zed, by the |} 

r father’s ene nd thoughtful 











I 
1 its ly 1 lution for 
My school- mark that ] 
to it 1 n exhauste 
ot Vv I ( I cal t 
epithets in this day of endl 
tion, vet v Id fain have you und l 
is here claimed for Deft. — 
This fatl nd this dauchter v 
of friends. Th 
tented. Such I 
Hunter suffered 
painless as pos 
Nominally 
but it was Deft t 
she who su ] 
" saw how he ont 
m ids. It was dy to tal 
the of extra lf w 





her father brought he 
volume tha 
the bo beni. "Deft was Earl 
when he -d with the dock hand t] 
schc ol-be VS knew her 

the old m 
have loved his ship, had tl 
» of his manly youth been realized. 

in she came to meet her father the 
that had made her face : right all day still s 
from Deft. Messmate leaped at the sight of | 
and “a 1to the purpose. Earl Hunt 
ed his empty basket and full purse I 





gossip 
r name, an 
in loved 








! , and la 
as heartily Messmate barked. So the 
side by side to the house, talking over bu 
Supper was ready on the table, and when D 
had drawn her father’s mug of beer they s 
down, and while they ate Earl Hunter t 
daughter about old-time Polycrates, whose nat 
he had forgotten. 
and while he slept Deft went to walk 





Supper over he must r 




















of his own—a h ind garden; ther 

no end to the flowers of that garden 

h smiled when he made these remarks. 

body knew that he succeeded in ever 

g he set out todo. Th e had found his 

way out of obscurity and poverty, and was 

ly taking rapid steps toward a prominen 
among the dock-men. He no 








1y fact concerning his e: 
him from its poverty 
h money-getting never could de 


If of 






pity for the 


those concerned by the 








lship one was prouder than the rest of hi 
sperity, it was Deft ung 


not control 


She 





» would repeat 
{smile at the ‘‘ Nut-browne Mayde,” an 
Squire of low degree. And how he would read 


that last verse of ‘“ Lenora,” 








forgiven bee 


TI ballads, with which he was so familiar, 
which he spent many a Sunda 
ner, quicke¢ ned the be: 
ind life of imagination. 
] } 


y reading to 








of heart, action of thought, 
Deft loved not her home 
t; and 


he iess 


that it seemed to him so pleasant ; 
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Messmate 





came and bounding to the house, full 
of j ne might judge; and looking from he 
wind ft saw her father following after; and 
still beyond him, and beyond the light-house, th 





white sails of a boat whose name she would hav 
dared to guess. But us y, when C 1 King 
came down, he fastened sail-boat to the st 








nd came himself on his own errand; besides, as 
she knew very well, other parties often landed 
t -house Corner, and sometimes climbed 





come somethin 


ever had now 


to meet her father. 


nnet,” said Earl Hunter. ‘‘The 
Captain is down there with his cousin. You are 
all going to the fort for some music.” 


| of his cousin. Deft answer- 






prominent point con ed in the sum- 


mons without manifesting any design of acting 


upon the invitation. 


‘She is a pret 
ry! You won't 
day while it is brigh 
traced his Steps, le 
get her bonnet and shawl, and follow 
He went back to see the pretty cousin. 

the helm waited King, and a very pleas- 
*r surprising sight was that upon 
h Deft ked when the Captain arose to 
help her into the boat. In the stern 
girl whom he introduced as his co 


*said her father. ‘* Hur- 
take the 
turned about and 


o much time; 





"and hi 








aving Deft to go into the 

house, 

him. 
At 


and altog 





3 





sat 
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straw-hat, and 


und a myrtle wreath a nd | King bade Deft look at he Deft’s « 
the crown, Deft H ! 







unter lool 






cnown many 











sorrows; who bear ili h sely for her I] 
Captain King L nt with Hebrc And no ¢ it 
boy’s generous enthusiasm. He was constantly | ever repeated. 





g out to her whatever could attract, o1 
ver attracted his observation. The town, 
the fort, the banner of stars and stri 
from the walls, the light-house, and 
where Deft nightly placed th 


1 1 
ty of all homeward-bound y 





lamp for th 


ssels. 





4 
3y-and-by the Captain claimed his reward thar 
| ie to sin i he mad I 
the request she took hich ] 
vrapped in a shaw] at ked « l, f 





in wonder. 

‘**T know what you like best—that first,” said | that smiled herself, to INC} 
Sophie; and she sang a song which Captain | like a sunbeam in betwixt black threatet 
King had often sang for Deft. ‘Why don’t | walls, whose outlet was } 2 
you sing?” she asked him, after the first verse. | the Captain and Deft, and they all s 
At the close of the second he joined in the chorus. | gether for the fort. But the child was pi 

“She is a child,” thought Deft Hunter. | up shells and pebbles, and singing snatches of 
‘¢ Strange he never told me of his cousin.” song, and could not, though she tried, walk in 

At length, after much singing, Sophie put quict manner. Every step seemed the prepat 
lown her guitar, folded her hands, and became tion of a dance. She appeared to move t 
quiet. Neither the Captain nor Deft asked her sound of the music which was unheard of 
for more. They could not in reason. The | companions—spiritual music, whicl 
Captain steered the boat in the direction of the | ually discerned. 
fort, and the wind brought them quickly to the They went uy 
land. lutions filled her with delight, the strange mus! 

They came in silence to the shore; those | the order, the uniform, she wanted all exp! 


songs had made them silent; but as the boat ' They sat on the grass to listen and to rest. ‘i! 














to see the soldiers. Their e1 











licious breeze, the bright day, 





view, the fine mu 





I 
+} 


ng them thither was the main cause of 


ne satisfaction. He 


recited ballads, and last of all his di 





‘*Such a curious thing as I hea 


: father,” she began. 


‘¢ What was that ?” the Captain as 
} 


‘¢ About an old king—I don’t kn 


don’t whose fortune was 





that a friend wrote to h 


iv the thing he valued m« 


Put it away in suchan 
4 ) 
story when Deft hesitated f 


Because 1t must 





| fate that was in store for the man who was 


ys fortunate. That man, D 


Deft Hunter was not surprised when Capt 


| 


King took the story thus out of her mouth. 
nbarrassed the moment she beg a 
» hearing of Sophie, for Sophie’s eyes bent 


vy the story 


ulready ; 


‘or the evidences of 











‘* Was his name Pol} 
“Yes. When he 1 


} 





st he decided. What do you 


Non} ? 





both saw her brush away a tear. 


** Guess,” said the Captain, with a loud voice. 
Sophie looked at Deft, the expression of Deft’s 
ice made her smile, but she was not otherwise 


¢ 


nlightened. 


** Why, think for yourself,” said the Captain, 
A a ’ l 


again. 


** Maybe it was his crown—he was a king.” 


‘* No, a ring.” 
“A ring!’ 








the 
, were inspiring s 





i l lings tion; fi 
the pleasure he had conferred on th« | 


nded I 
such a time, to repeat the story 


ht home yesterday from the classic groun 





that he must 


nner that he should 
see it again,” said the Captain, taki 


certainly be some 


f 


ras no other eyes she had ever 
ly have done. She felt relieved 


arnit 





mld explain this tale. She now in turn 
l at Sophie while the Captain spoke 
as leaning against the trunk of the tree 
se shade they sat, seriously listening ; 
.bout her mouth—no laughter in her eyes. 
crates ?” asked Deft. 
eived the : 
speak of from his friend he set to work, like a 
nsible fellow, to find out what it was that he 
st of all his great posse 





** What was it ?” she asked, so very carelessly 
s to draw the attention of both listeners, 


’ repeated the child, wondering and 
serious. ‘* Tell the rest, Captain.” 
‘*Polycrates stood as stiff for ceremony as 
some others. He ordered out a barge manned 
by fifty oarsmen, and went in state to throw the 
ring into the sea. Having performed that feat, 
he thought he was safe till the judgment-day ; 
s0 he went home again lamenting. 
comes the wonder: there was an odd fish in the 
water that was caught by the emerald—it swal- 
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lowed the ring, and forthwith came to destruc. 


ht the fish, and must 








needs make king, it was so 





I 
exceeding beautiful. he time came 
old the wonderful 


ll, in the end the 


iat was the sum of 





to dress the fish for 


seal-ring of Polycrates! 





his luck. If he had thrown away his rapacious 
temper, and kept his paltry ring, he would have 
But it seems to 


he day lamenting 





the ring worse than 
1. Let him alone.” 


k from the subject, 








car y gay as it had be 
the information she desire 
Captain what the story 
manifested his wish to di 
cated without further discussion, 
and let Polycrates go. 

While they sat in the shade of the tree th 





wind began to shake it, and Captain King per- 
ceived a dark cloud gathering in the West. 

‘We'll go home in fine style,” said he, rising. 
‘¢ And we had better lose no time.” 

He lost no time in leading the way. So they 
all went quickly to the beach, the Captain furled 
the sails, and they embarked in the rocking-boat. 
They were like children of the sea, and felt no 
fear. Sophie wrapped her guitar in the folds of 


her dress, for the in insisted on her wear- 





ing her shawl, and himself pinned it around her. 
She sat upright, facing the gale, in tune for the 
increasing tumult of the storm. She felt such 
confidence in the Captain’s skill, and Deft Hun- 
ter was so unmoved, she ive betrayed n 
fear much though she h: 

The Captain watched hey went. When 
he spoke, which was not often, it was to her, wi 


a 


i felt. 


het 








some word of assurance; but in spite of the 
courage on board, and his own fearlessness, he 
l iore. When he rowed 





heartily wished the girls a 
into the little cove just beyond the light-house, 
he said to Deft, ‘I am going to leave Sophie 
with you, if you will keep her. I can manage 
the boat better alone. You will keep her to- 





ght, won’t you ? 
“And you, too, Captain,” Deft answered, 
helping Sophie ashore. 
‘Do not go. We shall havea flood.” She 


E 





spoke very earnestly, and her words were in- 
stantly made good, for large drops of rain fell in 
their faces. 

The Captain laughed at the entreaty, in which 
Sophie joined, and with the strong motion of his 
arm the boat shot out of the cove as the rain be- 
gan to fall. The girls retreated into the light- 
house; climbing the stairs, they watched him 
from the baleony. When the little boat.was hid 
from their sight by jutting rocks their eyes 
turned toward the sea—the great deep that was 
‘* boiling like a pot.’’ Already the sudden storm 
gave signs of lessening fierceness; the clouds 
were breaking, the wind was not so violent, 
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tee eS oe Be 


ssing beyond them: they saw not mean it. t] 
black masses of cloud t King is very kind to me, but ] 
Deft found herself in a I have had a great deal of trout 
they watched > light * You have!” exclaimed Hunter 
emed to him the main 
you look as i | 
" . , . ] eee 9 
non of the 1m} take in time.’ 
yuld overpower | 4 


“s 


:. or even irs n, 
wimmer. 
Deft's confidence, Sophie made n 
went mer- 
by to the st house. rl Hunter had 
through the storm ; b he sudden return 
of | sunshine and quiet roused hit nd brought 
him to the door, and wl 
od to mect them, wide awake. 
, he friendly feeling 
fail spire Deft Hunt 
fidence i elf as the entert 
But she wa n relieved by 
by Sophie : 
come anil 
boat, 01 the 
Earl Hunter. 
it must have 1 a strange 
effect seemed t ve been the estab] 
her confidence in all with whon 
contact. She s¢ to hav t) 
1 in the kindne 
warrant the imputation of very extreme anxiety, and asked him to help her. And 


cares to-night, and her fac¢ l 
when now and then pele pmniagrt the loor or win- her; greatly, that now she owed ev 
dow and looked out, and was 
ter’s immediate not in his prais 
** Oh, don’t bother about him! The J it i he was worthy ( 
ashore, and about his business by this time. eft Hunter, looking 
When the old man looked curiously at § he ed of him, saw h 
guitar, mistaking it for a violin, she took it u o do with the words spoken. 
and played and sang for him, wi it his asking 
her. He would have gone a long while without } ai 
asking, and she divined his wish. » graceft ‘He ha 1e ry thing for 
act and the sweet voice were suffici o inv ne. an only thank him, and wor 
her with an instant glory. Ear like one | are other men like him in the world. 
enchanted. He believed in mermaids ; in every saw him every body seemed so cruel. 
thing incredible that was at the same time lovely. the whole world was against me. 
If not, what meant that little shelf of sea-shells ry body seems to be my friend, all becaus 
dainty as rose leaves, into which his eyes lim. When you come ay room, Deft, 
often peered? He was the owner of those fl see what a happy life llead. But you never ¢ 
ing palaces before his Deft was born. know, I hope, what a mis rable time I had 
In the evening they sat around the fire and fore. Iowe every thingtohim. But som 
talked like life-long friends. Earl Hunter had I shall pay him for all—except—how can I } 
many a tale to tell, and Sophic’s heart wasthrown him! But I will wish every thing for him, a 
wide open by his praises. Her time came when a great many times my wishes have con 
the old man began to manifest some curiosity as | But the n I don’t know what I could throw 
her fortunes and her relationship with Cap- Deft, if you told me to give up what I held m 
tain King, for he as well as Deft had been igno- precious, as that king was told.” 
rant even of her existence until to-day. Earl Hunter believed all the girl had sa 
When asked about her cousin Sophie hesi- Many times while she was speaking he wip 
tated a moment. She looked at Deft; but Deft his eyes, looked solemnly into the fire, an 


1 
i 


looked grave, she was so curious to hear the an- | the pauses in her story, which might have been 
swer to this question. properly filled by some word of his, pass w ith 
**QOh,” said she, then looking at Earl, and comment. Used as he was to privation, hard 


laughing outright, ‘“‘he called me so. He did ship, pain, the recital of what this young girl 
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his hear 


Deft listened in 
words which wert 


Lure 1 touc he 1 
Even to those la 


1 to her she i 3 al 


iswer. 


: Sophie was troubled |} 


e the subject interested her 


| no p it 
old Hunter went to | 
had answered mu 
And she cl 
1 of by Deft. he : if they | 
each other long “ry well that 
would answer, ** Always. 


n she would fain learn 


and moved by an impulse stirred part- 
ide in 
t ri 


him and his successes, and partly 


rht to talk of him, which she could 


g 
gnize so entirely in another, perhaps also 
another legitimate result of this 
which she uncon lied, 
hie how laborious his life had been 


1 himself in Spite 


saw 


sciously 


of every 
in King’s reading had made 


learned 


man. 


wharves s 


ince that time, and 
‘a, though it must be as 


and how he used to come, while 

and hers were alive, and spend the 
way with them all like one 
They had 
pt together 


were 


assed through sorrow and 

ether. With every recollection of 
had this Captain King to do. 

» told of his decision, after his mother died, 


ildhoo: 
main on shore, and continue in the course 
had her blessing; how he had prospered 
ince. How he had the 


, though he never went 


art 
He 


Luc 


sailor’s warm h 
nd cour to sea. 
, 


foreign lands for which 
Many a tale she had to tell of 


w all about the 
essels sailed. 


She even told this listener how once, when her 
w father was surrounded by drunken revelers 
10 made him their sport, taking advantage of 
is partial helplessness, Captain King had dashed 
in among them and scattered the drivelers like 
aff, taking such immediate and fiery venge- 
ance as made a broad path, clear and safe, for 
old man to walk in ever after. 

The listener shared in the speaker’s every 
mood as she went through these reminiscences. 

“Yes, yes,” came forth like an indorsement 
it every recital or assertion. Sophie expected 
all this. She was surprised by nothing, and 
manifestly she would not soon weary of this 
talk. 

But Deft Hunter wearied, or else the inward 
passion which incited all this outbreak of speech, 
so strange and so unlooked-for, had, in its out- 
flow, exhausted her. When she had told about 
that defense of her father, she stooped and stroked 
the head of Messmate, the faithful watch-dog the 


turn 
also ¢ 


had 


Now she unde 
so few this summer, 


for s 
that in comparison with « 
those visits had been few. 
had n 
mented her. She was 
hes, the thoughts, 
mented 


ken ] 
tokens sic 


whos 


this estranged 
dark room with darker shadov 
recognize what was unknown to 
which unfol 
Had the faires 
had ever looked 
fore her only to destroy he 
peace of Deft Hunter, who ha 
and served it as she 
Until ! But 
an hour of marvel 
fore the 
should flash across the s From the midst 
of her dark thinking, Deft Hunter stood up in 
1@ midnight a thot that must have 
far he thought of him 


who was required to throw his dearest treasure, 


the prospect ls 
of jc alousy ° 
| 


beauty she 


was able, 1 
now in th ight there came 
] ht long be- 


ol 


moment when sunlight 


+] 
with 


| 
shone as as heaven. & 
though it must be with much lamentation, into 
Trembling in every nerve she stood, 
the dark presence of Fate, who called 
oh what! For 
bered Ananias, and dared not lie unto her soul. 
Was she not stronger than this Sophie? Had 
The girl had passed 


oblivion. 
as before 


her to she remem- 


she ever sutfered much ? 
he could not recall without a 


through fortunes she 











shudder VP Ss \ had found a haven 
at | t leep calm | f Captain King! 
I nt, t hert ld br 
4 } \ 
T rt of t 
j rzive ! 
She | no mor 1 to the love which fe 
had 1 to | s night with fatal preci 
sion A no danger did s ppre l of 
sWil ‘ st her s in this love’s renunci- 
ation !...... ( i] it be renounced ? .. But she 
could remove all 1ts dro $ sn ( ld destro 
her from out this love “Thus, « Polv- 
crates, passed that night away : 


soul of Deft had struggled, in the manner that 
the sti fight always with the beasts, could 
have © d the mind either of Earl Hu 





was a child, an ist be comforted with every 
human comfort. How kindly did the voice of 
Deft address her! what noble grace was in tl 
dignity wi she 1 1 about p rmi 
her duties ] ry to accompanying Sopl 
and her fatl W totown! Yes: Sophie 


comp 
her w 











rrateful confidence. 
Hunter 
her labors there, making 
ing the 


home. 
the he 
lamp, Pp 


went 


in light-house 





broken off yester 


to the pin-cushion making, 
day, as if she the same person who went 
from work pleasuring at the call of Captain 

Hard labor would have suited her, bi 
sat her 


equal to that, and so she went to walk along 


were 


King. 


*b 





when she down to sew will was 
} 


light-house path. 

vefore she left the house two boatmen, 
’s friends, had landed from their skiff, 
They 


her father 
and now came strolling toward the house. 
came by a 
they had approached too near to allow her 
treat, if she had desired it. 

One of these men 


ith that left them unobserved, until 
re- 


Y 
I 
i 


Was a gossip, whom noth 


possible for him to know ever escaped. 
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came j wit : 

lt hae 
] ni O 1@ay IK 
hy ¢ 

He seemed disappointed when he ha 
ed Deft, to learn, in answer to his ir 
er the old man, that Hunter had gone to t 
He had learned a bit of news last 1 ‘ 
tippling In ¢ of the wharf ges 
he desired to discuss with old Ear] 
i little put out to find that it must | 
daug for the occasion was not t 

K rW r father’s first q 
t when sl tol m of the ts vy 
during | ibsence, Deft invited them 
house to trv a glass of beer hev « . 
for ] to 1 t the inv A 

‘He bad luck to t neak that I 
Hunter’s place,” said t i] 
off his tumbler without pausing once f 

Wi place is that sked D 

suspicion of tl swer that would foll 

** You haver \ they talk of 1 
i hones ? 


was Wi 
Deft’s face—he should h: ’ i 
that face to paint when he described this scer 


and he felt according!ly grateful to Deft, and 








really no ill-will toward her father, being mer 
one of those persons who like to see things contin- 
ially moving. ‘*Complaint!” said he; ‘*d 


we always say, there goes Deft up to hang « 
our beacon, when we see the light struck ? 
I’ve up in that ere bal 


many a nig when I cou 


I swear 
Deft, 
man to even say he saw the li 
‘* Have you?” said Deft. 
that he will hear of it 
‘* Hear what ? 
‘¢ About leaving the light-house. 


strange it seems!” 


seen 






Do you suppos 
in town ?” 


( 
How ver} 
‘*T don’t suppose you ever thought 


He is getting old.” 
s got you!” 


‘* No, never. 





3ut he’ suggested the young 
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Dp 


two, and this was gossip. 


, = > . 7 7 


was thinking now ¢ 
‘* Yes, so he has,” replied Deft, l 

nanifestly thankful for thi 
Yet all the consolations th: 


sat fact did not speed 


king at the 


nt to her. 


‘aptain King’s a good de 


Did he 


,” put in his companion. 
I saw her both—” 


brance of these seventeen y 
wed away i 


aking 


IV 
When the sun went dow 
» that 
hail the shore in safety. 


n Deft lighted tl 
ind boatmen 
Sut if failure 

! duty had promised the shipwreck of the 
world, I wonder if she would have lighted the 
mp for your sake, happy reader? She stood 

the door-way and watched the twilight as it 
; } 
I 


imp in the tower mariners 


hij 


? 
n 
idvanced with steady pace toward night, w 
should Her thoughts were 
She could do nothing with them. Was nothing 
Nothing. She knew of no one to 
whom she could apply in her father’s behalf but 

If what these men said was true 
he could do nothing. 

But if he could do any thing should he have 
the privilege? Better wander with r old fa- 
ther over the wide earth, seeking for their graves, 
than look now to him for help. For Captain 
King was suddenly disgraced, degraded, in her 
She had no tender thoughts to | 
upon her sorrow. The charm of the home was 
rudely torn away. Hier faith in him gone, there 
was nothing else that she could mourn. 

3ut when Deft Hunter saw her father return- 


absorb it. rigid. 
to be done? 


Captain King. 


cyes. estow 


t 


nor that all the 


d—wrath : 
Old 


he accustome 


> 


was gone. By his 


+4 
more we 


“ey 


sarily th 
late, fat 


ly, 
ou are 
“Yes,” he answered; * 
Up four pair of stairs—é 
This spec ch was @Cager a 
‘¢ What's that?” a 
“Sophie, you kney 


‘king at his daughter s 


something for you, ar »] 
He gave his basket to Deft 
yin the corner, 
it. Her fath 
nd interest- 
present itl 
**QOpen it, Deft,” 
packag 


ok out 
and open i veautiful flowers 
, and she 
see her room. 


*¢Captain King sent ’ was 
up to ¢ You must 
She wants you to come.” 

‘6 Yes,” Deft ented, ki 
had laid the flowers back in 
did not care to hold 
hardly looked at the 
sweetness, was not dear to her. 

Old Hunter 


Sophie 


comme 


m. 


thing else 

little room, 
d for him, 
eut to come 


could talk of 1 
and her singing, a1 ier 
until he fell asleep. She had play 
and sung for him, and when he set 

with him through the street 


walke 


came to the 


home she 
till he road from which he struck 
into the path that led to the light-house. 

As he had talked Deft’s hard thoughts be- 


came pitiful. The flowers seemed to plead for 


that poor girl of whom her father spoke so soft- 
] her. ic 
plan for the girl’s salvation, or deliverance, or 
justification, moved her to much thinking. Very 
grave and calm she became, trying to shape her 
thought. 

For a time, while she sat in silence by 


vy. She must visit She must—a vag 


by the 
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floor, book 
Sophie was not there. 

Deft cross 1 the roe m;: she 
looked from the tiny 
She 


looked 


window whi 


again 
around her, ch 
» sunlight never entered. sat down as 


uit. She rose up again. She r 

books. The name of Captain King was 
ach. She had held them 

Ea h one favorite 

Well, why should she wait here ? 


So Deft went away. 


her 
now. was a 


with him 


y 
week passed on, and nothing more 
heard of Sophie or the Captain ; 
and the dreadful secret of the light-house busi- 


Nearly a 


was seen or 


ness was with Deft a secret still, and a torment 
and a terror, or she had not kept the secret. 


MAGAZINE 


pl 


ure 


exhibition, ¢ went into 


and he ordered s1 a hich 
of th 


oment 


girls were very quiet; and one 
and the 
ment, giving way to the sad f 
her, and the of the 
must perform ere that evening should come t 


bravest, was, n by n 
ar that oppress 
hard task 


strongest 
conviction 


1¢! 


Leaving the restaurant the Captain, © 


it 
Dett on his left arm, and ] 
led the way down the street, and halted at tl 


loor ¢ f the house whe re } hie lodge d. Phe 


Sophie on his ri 
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his ear, 


u and I will 


k aft 


lumina 


undred times he gla 


>of ten or hifteen mint 


but their 


and the 


turned 


quietly, at length; 
gtodo. I did it. 
man who managed 
‘it. I woul 
and begged h ( an 
Earl Hunter should have ke ; 
»p it till the day of his death; th at the questioner amazed, and yet a sn 
igned and sealed.” i 
this was spoken 


» amazement. 
| in an undertone 


reves ai 


ile lurke: 


You must 


} 





womanhood! 


] f +} 
aanger Of tue 


would inform her 


Tene 
wJUSt : 


own up. 

‘What?” s 
is aroused fi 
he has 

ae | 
Sophie.” 

* You can n 
ly she spoke ; 


torture. 


you, 
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beside him, tranquil, still 


Lid all, andall was over. Duty, 
she had flung love overboard; no 
fate of Polycrates. Self never 


» had 


val s 


In al 


I 


u 


human love again. 


answered the 


them 


tn 


How they thanked 


ervice she was rendering, b 


id of her, to the truth : 
here was in this scene an 


stage with her—a y« 
‘aptain, ‘I may as 


, as one might 


nconsciousness into whicl 


n by torture. 


that girl, I can’t marry 


ot, Captain King?” How grave- 


there was at least no evidence of 


**She’s married already.” 


irried to her. God—’ But no, 


Deft did not speak that blessing, if it was bless- 


had tri 


| to pronounce. 
idthe Captain. ‘ Don't you see, 


3s married to the stage, and 


ith w 


that. 


1 
j 
li 
’ 


| them part, or I lose my 


THE BAKERTOWN MILITIA. 
7. townships of New E 


divided into parishes or eccl 


ties, which are subdivided into s¢ 
not numbered acce rding to age, tl 
gregational Churches, but named from cit 
stances connected with the history of each part 
ular section. Any native of this region 
ly recall to mind some ludicrous names f 
miliar from childhood, and if questioned, woul 
be able to tell their histories. W 
id in our small parish a Bakertown district, 
Palmertown district, «a Brunswick, Puddir 
hill, and Pinch-gut—which last always obtain 
a small share of the ‘‘ means of grace” from t 
manifest aversion of ministers to making the a] 
pointments. 

The origin of all these names I knew well 
when a child, and, harsh and vulgar as they may 
seem, should object much to their losing charac- 
ter by being exchanged for a nomenclature mot 
euphonious and elegant. These districts are all 
picturesquely rugged, like the character of tl 
English Puritan Carvers and Fullers and Rob- 
insons, or of the French Huguenot Waldos, De- 
votions, and Luces, whose pilgrim feet found 
their way, some time toward the close of the sey- 





nder tar into the past to-di 


The home of my childhood was in one « 


as as familiar to 
lambs of my father’s flock o1 
hards. For no sooner were 
s melted from the hills than : 
went forth to search for 
vinter-green among the 
1ade-loving arbutus, 
bound lL. And every 
new incentive to 
: were whole meadows of 
s in June, thickets of whortleberri 
nes in July, copses of haz 
the autumnal fruits in grand su 
n the closing year. 
» district school-house stood in a seclu 
too barren for the cul 
country lads and la 
1 well here 
forth 
st ends of 
Bakertown on their lips, an 
many a Bakertown frolic in 
‘thers and sisters of my native 
hatever lands the fates may have waft 


‘Long may ye wave!” Should your 
le sk l, ill be x 


} 


1 on this simpi 


r witness to the faithfulnes the 


a rock.” 
a natural fort 
winter 
and K-nouses OF snow were ranges 
long the summit of this ledge, and youths with ally er 
martial airs, armed with strange-looking weap- rose betwixt hi 


t ; dignity an 
? rit} } h ¢ re and 
youth, which, surge and 
| 


s, were seen going hither and thither, as_ of 

Bakertown district were threatened could never o’erleap that 
Sometimes a gay But another order of thin 
me. Was not the pal 


} 


igh the 


vith some foreign invasion. 

‘**Rob Roy” banner would float for a few hours | new reg 
r the parapet. But when school was closed ing youth the crazy old 

you might have seen the same modestiy folde n, whom the children all lau 

around the form of the prettiest girl in the dis- | ening to her strange stories ? 

: Waldo, whose death not long district knew ‘*Granny W 

of the Bakertown appurt 


berry fields all summer, ar 


t—sweet Carri 
r dissolved the whole parish in tears. 
But the Bakertown boys became a little ob- 
streperous at last, and as neither Brunswickers, , one kn¢ 
Pudding-hillers, nor Pinch-gutters came to meet scholar and a genius, and had fitted hin 
them in ‘battle array,” they began, as larger college behind the plow and in the chimi 
of the farmer’s kitchen, to whom he 


enter 


Ww where in wWih 


armies have sometimes done, to seek a home field | ner 
for action. ‘Their weapons, which have not yet , ‘* bound.” 
been described, became instruments of offense Such was the young man who had presumed 
altogether, and led to their own destruction. i 
Never in any locality has the elder-shrub | guiding their sons and daught 
Sambucus caprifolie) grown in greater luxuri- | along the path of science, and f 
ance than in Bakertown. Its hedge-rows, crown- 
-d with myriads of white, umbrella-looking clus- lege. For which act of presumpti 
ters, were the summer fragrance of the fields. tial youths of the district voted him a sui 
So valuable were these blossoms accounted in .aim. As though the poor fel- 
the nursery hygiene that huge bouquets were | low’s homelessness and worse than orphan lot 


re fi 


to ask the district fathers for the privilege of 
: pe 


butt for pop-g 
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thous 
m- turned hea 


» of be regulate 


They 
tee. 


01-TOOM 


nt to| ** Front!” an 
** Attention! 
master, 
‘* Richt 


l ac 


Yea, sometimes in the v 
the pop-pop told that 


had discharge 


ins 
moment. 


But one « 


left heels 


a step be ve nh 

bearance, an Captain Tracy stood res 

s side, watching with sury 
nstructions, and learning 

r known before of n ilitary tactic 

; he ** Facings” were gone 

Py L principles of the 

ull rose at his entrance Step” were explained, and the m« 

ting it. This took some time, and was fol 
by ** Forward—March !” the 


his ramrod | were all in motion, and k pt in m 
vigorously at 


‘ ler ‘* Halt!” arrested their steps. 
read the pale Four in rank, elbow to el 


salutes, every on 


or 





A READING 


READING BY CHARLES 
DICKENS. 
April 1 f tl 


ry 
i 


SUNSET AFTER A SHOWER. 


{fos the h \l-toy s, fold wy 
Like blood tained banne 


imy 
sur light, 
d ep In th 
it uplands the 
{ with pur 


sin the 


Ail € tl, 

out of the ¢ 
ic rocky ledge; and the herd 
Like spots of color withir 


Vor. XXIII.—No. 135. 
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A READING BY CHARLES DI 


rit 
i 


ut that 
the reading, 


1 to the pr rsonal t! 
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THE HELPING HAND. 


I rac 
lit family for t 
however, were as cl 
ress of the pudding was : 
is a Matter to that handsomely 
essful compl 


uralness of 


harles Dick- 
éns, which hi: near to so man 
hearts, and establis] him in the best seats in nt, hurri 


the houses of the highest and lowest ? 


n she became 





THE HELPING HAND. 


understandingly Your work 
r to extort admiration, bu 
write from a poor selfis 
visit from you can ever be an intrusion,’ I get praise and fame, but to do g 
plied. Light was breaking through the n all degrees of life, from the high 
ver which clouds lay a moment » Lk . And few, my friend, have 
hed your new book,” went | more successful. I would rather have 
~d th are aves in my garner on that day when the 


‘*T have just finishe: 
on the visitor. 
a strong desire to tell you how much Lord of the Harvest shall come, than the sheaves 


1ad done me. My mind was in darkness as | of any worker that I know in your field of labor 


n 
at principle of life when I commen ay this sincerely, and may it give you com- 





bate 3 - 
ee ae 


Ae 


i) 


HARPER'S NEW 


‘But w 


hts took their ri 


I to do with the 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


IS NAPOLEON : 


AND EMPEROR. 


PRIN LO NAI 


ymen, on 
an and the ¢ 
Being all 
us to obtain a 
weeds with« 


LEO 


] 
I 


RIN ( 
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‘ourt retired to Windsor or th 


a day or two before, a h At rged from the 


‘ wits amused ymarket. 
expense of Prince All 


marshal should have remair 
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* 


= 


i a 


ue 
% 
% 
& 


for tl 

company, both male and female. 

pac ked from pit to dome 

as the orchestra was playing the 

moment the whole house rose an 

voice for ** God save the Queen.” 

ceased playing, the prompter’s be 

curtain rose and displayed all the p ‘ 

ranged in a semicircle on the stage. asignal well-bred Englishmen (by no met 

from the conductor a prelude was played, and terms, 

then Grisi advanced to the footlights, and with At length my companion opened the way 
} thy 


the glorious voice she then possessed, sang the conversation by remarking that it was a t 


however), pretending to gaze at the 


first verse, the whole house standing, Majesty day. His acc ent, which was very marked, « 
and all. The chorus was taken up by the other _firn e in the impression that he was a G 
singers and by the entire pit. Then Mariosang man. I assented to his observation, and the 
a verse, and then Persiani, and then Lablache. | once broken, we soon got on famously toget 
I never witnessed such a scene of wild enthusi- I 
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l me 


behind us in the 


1 as I was sea 

t was that we had lef 

I told him that I did not—that I 

iat at all events he was a re 
man, although he by 

‘* Well,” he said, smilin 

Louis Napoleon!” This, be it rememb ' 

vvery few weeks before he passed over to F1 

to take his seat as a member of | 

Assembly. I asked Sir Benjamin w 

motive of his visit to him. 

some trouble about the he 


or functional I did not 


the 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON: PRINCE AND EMPEROR 


my 


and Empress 
followed 


changed witl 
| » 


time 

ndifferent Eng 
by a laugh and the words, 
en Fra tis; il le parl 


s/”°—** Speak to him in Frencl 
French as well ‘ 
amazement, whom 
man himself, who, it ns, 
his tour, had returned to 
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it splendor, 

p his residence in Paris 

sort of Oriental establishment Just bevo 
Judge Mason used to resid His n 
be recollected in England in conne 
vile paper called the S 

suspect Ci rs of having eve t 
This publicati used to attack him week aft 
week in the most scurrilous manner, and |} 


d to put it down, 1 ié succeeded 


doing after a great deal of perseverance. His in a word,” 


eccentricities border upon insanity; indeed some orget how much 

people think he is stark mad—his ibjects evi-| 1 tance” (same obliviousness 
dently thought so. He knows more about dia-| then went on for so 

monds than any man living, and has one of the! and uniforms. F llv, he broke i 
most magnificent collections in the world. Te ** Have you heard the news from the ( 
adorns his person profusely with them. Ev ry | this afternoon ?” 


button in his waistcoat is worth five thous ind This news referred to a suecessful dem« 


dollars. Ife wears a most extraordin ry wig/ tion on the part of the French. I answered t 
made of si//-. The evening I refer to he had on | J had, and he continued : 

a black silk coat, cut by himself it was said; ‘* Well, it is encouraging—c’est encoura 
certainly no civilized tailor would be guilty of | but we are still far enough off from Sebast po 
such an atrocity. His face was painted in thi k | ma 20us sommes encore assez loin de Sel 
coats, not delicately touched. His manners are pol!” 

abrupt and supercilious. He is certainly a char- This was said with a smile, and in the mos 
acter. I was most amused by a dialogue which | natural way possib preci 
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MRs. JUJUBE AT HOME. 


Y HY this line of carriages standing in s 
VW ly repose before Madame Larami's d 
Great Jones Street ? hy ontinu: 
ol old ladies l l 
1d young on 
flowery bor 
Madame La 
y ot continu ll 
ing to his mistress 
" tairs to the shor 
beginning to doze, and the poor boy 
p in another half hour. M 
lame Larami herself is up stairs in 
And what an element it is! What 
e floating like pink and blu 
through the three rooms that form, 


temple in which Madame Larami, as h 


islee 


s, sells, like other sacred officers, th 

ions and scapularies of the God of Fa 
t wonderful bonnets perched on wire f 
iried in masses of the best French flowei 
That rivers of ribbons! What acres of sh 


it odors of luxury and elegance! The 
ns with shining satins and bloomy 


roves of Marabout f 


‘s wave gently 
perfumed air. song mirrors 
re duplicate uplicate, and multiply i and dissipated a 
infinities al » elegances, the won- ron and De Retz. 
charms of this rich interior. ! 
filled with ladies whose toilets dis 
ng splendor. They talk, they 


play an intoxicati 
rs Will comm 
that mantilla. They survey each other’s toilets i ind end at el 
with eyes practiced in such scrutiny. A con- night. What lies he will tell in his brol 
fused murmur of voices, a voluptuous rustling glish d that time! What ecstasies 
A 


of rich silks, an intoxicating odor of a thousand fall into over Miss Griffin’s hair, who 1s as 
as a badger! Tow gracefully he will 


whisper, they admire this bonnet ; they criticise 


delicious perfumes, intermingling, fill the rooms. f 
Through this wondrous atmosphere Madame La- ment old Mrs. Honiton on the smallness ¢ 


r even Dolcirini can not discover in 


rami glides quietly and gracefully. Her black ears—fi t 
eyes see every thing, her crimped and rather wretched old woman \ 
. chuckle the fellow will | 


any other charm! 
- 
marre’s approaching marriage! N 


«4 to Dolcirini’s est 


ders, and delivers them to her book-keeper with 
vondrous rapidity. She displays a silk, ca is the excitement conf 
attention to a bonnet, or insinuates a charming lishment. ‘There is a fashionable fever in 
shawl. With what address she induces those the pulses of the city. Livery-stable keepers 
ladies’ maids, supper-contractors, musicians 


brown ears hear every thing. She receives or- 


who hesitate over a mantle to make their de- 


cision! How carelessly she attracts their atten- share in this tremendous agitation. Mrs. « 





Tu- 


MRS. JUJUBE AT HOME. 


n fashionable people will 


nths after it has taken pi 
ette,” said M 


ymmand.”’ 
ss Jujube,” said Mr 
n his small whi 
if you were more 
llow than in your futur 
ibe did not re ply - but 
he sofa, walked toward 
yf the room, and, 


‘ce, commenced at 


* nor any of t) 
costume he ha 
‘W Madam,” he exclaim 


I] 
l-faced woman who now saiied 


the room, arrayed as Anne of Au 
ll, Mrs. Jujube, this is a pretty brin 
ve your daughter !”’ 
‘What's the matter, my dear R 
Jujube, suddenly stopping, an 
* she would like very much to ha 
start, but was afraid of shaki1 
out of her hair. 
‘“Matter, Madam! Matter enou 
I Harriette there treats me as if I 
instead of her husband that is to be.’ 
Harriette remained perfectly immovabl 
mirror, 


e before 
‘‘ Harriette, I am astonished!’’ exclaim: 
Mrs. Jujube. ‘* What I hear is really dreadful 


Aartul, 


1 
i 
' 


1 te 
your regret to Mr. De Boore ?” 
‘“‘T shall do no such thing, mamma!” 


May I beg that you will immediately 


express 


said 


Harriette, turning round with a cold, determined 
aur. ‘¢Mr. De Boore chooses to insist on obedi- 
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PHILIP. 


‘He suspects every thing,” answered Miss | Her consent to your engagement was force 
knitting her brow. ‘‘His mind was her, and she has freed herself.” 
1 only to hold suspicions.” ‘*Then that cursed play was—was 
rtly we will make the experiment ‘* A reality, not a drama,”’ ¢ 
r it will hold fac ts,” said Beaufort, *Tt’s false! 
**Tt’s our turn, Harriette,’’ and | Boore, aghast. ‘*Y 
t and his partner darted off into | could not be married withor 
‘* We had one, Sir. 
hall, who played 


German cotillions, however, like all mortal 
rs, must end. One by one the cl 


. the 

crew ‘* It is infamous! 

, and the dim eyes and weary legs began to De Boore. 

vat by the hall door totheircarriages. Beau- ‘*Mr. De Boore,”’ 

nd Harriette were talking earnestly tog * vou are abusive I w 
urriette! come away from that f " 


Boore, coming up suddenly to them. “TT will go an 
ce was flushed, and one could see that he Boor 


, grinding h 
en drinking. 


“])o not trouble ‘ t 
swered Beaufort ; 
m before, and then without reply resumed | Come, Harriette, 1 
nversation with Beaufort. The 


0 anticipate me,” a1 
riette looked at him as if » had never am going to tell he rmyseil 
t us look for your mother. 
re was no remedy for it, and the matt 


“Don’t you hear me?” shoute : re, had to be hushed up. Of course Mr. Juju 
. , 


ned by this contempt. ‘*Give up that stormed and declared himself ruined, and Mrs 


rly artist, Madam, or—’ Jujube announced her intention of turni 
} 


ars you perfectly well, Mr. De Boore,” daughter out of doors, every morning ¢ 
; : 


t, advancing calmly, in all the dig- | fast fora week. But things settled down in 
ix feet upon poor little Roland, who, end. It was whispered about that B 


seaut 
k as he approached: ‘* but she will not an- | Harriette had been married privately to 


you, first, because you have no right to ques- old Jujube, and the engagement to Di 
er; was every where contradicted. Few ima; 
‘What authority have you, Sir, to mix your- that the ceremony had been performed on thi 
p in this business, I should like to know? stage of a theatre in presence of four hundred 

k to your pencils, Sir,” cried De Boore, quail- | witnesses 
however, before Beaufort’s steady glance. 
‘The authority of a husband, Mr. De Boore,” As one may imagine, a marriage so improper 
| Beaufort, calmly. ‘* This lady became my ly managed could scarcely be happy, and at son 
. few hours ago in the presence of witnesses, | future day I may give you the dark leaf whic! 
1ich you were one. She never loved you. | forms the life of Mrs. Beaufort, the Artist’s wif 


secondly, because you are impertinent.” 


Miss Tintamarre was one of the few 
who had hit upon the truth. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 


j; of welcome. Philip patted their heads, and sate 
down with very wobegone aspect at the family) 
table. ** Ah, friends,” said he, ‘* do you know 


F DED 


| 
| ‘*Yes, we do,” said Laura, sadly, who has 
| ever compassion for others’ misfortunes. 
‘“What! is it all over the town already ?” 
asked poor Philip. 
‘* We have a letter from your father this morn- 
ing.” And we brought the letter to him, 


and 
showed him the affectionate special message foi 
himself. 

‘¢ His last thought was for you, Philip!” cries 
Laura. ‘‘ See here, those last kind words!” 

Philip shook his head. ‘‘It is not untrue, 
what is written here: but it is not all the truth 
And Philip Firmin dismayed us by the 
gence which he proceed d to give There 
an execution in the house in Old Parr Street 

A hundred clamorous creditors had already ap- 
peared there. Before going away, the docto 

CHAPTER XV. had taken considerable sums from those danger- 

SAMARITANS. ous financiers to whom he had been of late re- 
HE children trotted up to their friend with | sorting. 
outstretched hands and their usual smiles lately-signed bills, upon which the desperate man 
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5 


They were in possession of numberless 





I 


aT 


PHILIP’S COMFORTERS. 


iad raised money. He had professed to share 
vith Philip, but he had taken the great share, 
ind left Philip two hundred pounds of his own 
money. All the rest was gone. All Philip’s 


was a beggar, in my room. Luckily he 


few, or very trifling, debts. Mr. Philip ha 


lordly impatience of indebtedness, and, w 


and Philip Firmin, reputed to be so wealth 


th 


a 


stock had been sold out. The father’s fraud | good bachelor-income, had paid for all his pleas- 


had made him master of the trustee’s signature : 


ures as he enjoyed them, 





PHILIP. 


»must work. A voung man ruined 


a couple of hundred 
hardly knows that he 
will sell his h 


l-twenty, with 
yet in his pocket, 
1. He 
as enough to go on fora year. ‘ 
ery hard put to it,” says Philip, 


line with the childr n at 


live in cham- 
When 
“*T will 

I dare 


iss in the 


rses— 


one, 
1at Willian 


a fam 


1 haven't dined mu 
You can get 

beef, bread, potatoes, beer. 
Yes, Philip se 
njoyY his discomfiture. It 
} 


riley ? 
lling 


us dinner there 
and a 


‘med act 


r the waiter.” u- 
was long since 


Tne 


It has been throttling me 


1 seen him in such spirits weight 
my mind now. 
Without understanding 


e time past. why 


-refore, I have always been looking out for 
My poor father had ruin written in his 
ind when those bailiffs made their appear- 

in Old Parr Street yesterday, I felt 
known them before. I had 

1 beaks in my dreams.” 


as if 
seen their 
‘That unlucky General Baynes, when he ac- 


| your mother’s trust, took it with its con- 

es. Ifthe sentry falls asleep on his post, 

‘must pay the penalty,” says Mr. Pendennis, 
severely. 


‘Great powers: you would not have me come 


non an old man with a large family, and 
them all?” cries Philip. 
‘No: I don’t think Philip will do that,” says 
‘, looking exceedingly pleased. 
‘If men fill them, 
lear,’ s the master of the house. 
‘And I must make that old 
r my father’ 


accept trusts they must fu 
wr,” cri 
gentleman suffer 
s wrong? If I do, may I starve! 
cries Philip. 

And so that poor Little Sister has made her 
in vain!” sighed ** As for 
-oh, Arthur! I tell you 
ious that man was to me. There was some- 


ince 


my wife. 


father— can't how 


ng dreadful about him. And in his manner 


Ww n -oh! 9 
“Tf he 
1 could not have shuddered more naturally.” 
“Well, he and I know Philip 
ll be better now he is gone.” 
‘omen often make light of ruin. 
it the beloved objects, and poverty is a trifling 
ww to bear. As for Philip, he, 
, is gayer than he has been for years past. 
doctor’s flight not a little club 
ik: but, now he is gone, many people see quite 


had been a black draught, my dear, 
was horrible; 
Give them 
as we have 
occasions 


vell that they were aware of his insolvency, and 
iulways knew it must end so. The case is told, 
s canvassed, is exaggerated as such cases will 
I dare say it forms a week’s talk. 3ut peo- 
ple know that poor Philip is his father’s largest 
reditor, and eye the young man with no un- 
friendly looks when he comes to his elub after 
lis mishap—with burning cheeks, and a tingling 
sense of shame, imagining that all the world will 
point at and avoid him as the guilty fugitive’s 
mn. 
No: the world takes very little heed of his 
misfortune. One or two old acquaintances are 


kinder to him than before. A few say his ruin, 


9 
PS lers) 


and his obligation to work, will do him good. 
and look un- 
Among these 


will ree 


Only a very, very few avoid him, 
conscious as he passes them by. 

cold countenances, of course, 
the faces of 
rhree statues, with marble eves, could not look 
than Aunt 


as they pass in the stately ba- 


ou, 


r 
og- 


y 
the 


nize whole Twysden family. 


more stony-calm I'wysden and her 
two daughters, 
rouche. 

Philip. 

den to be 
fellow! he 
Dawkins, I am not at home, mind, when young 
Mr. Firmin calls.” So Lord 


regarding Philip fallen among thieves. 


The gentlemen turn red when tl ey see 
It is rather late times for Uncle 
‘* Hang the 
will, of course, be coming for money. 


'wys- 


gin blushing, to be sure. 


Ringwood, 
Ah, 
thanks to Heaven, travelers find Samaritans as 
Philip told 
us with much humor of a rencontre which he had 
had with his cousin, Ringwood Twysden, in a 
public place 
with 


savs 


well as Levites on life’s hard way! 


Twysden was enjoying himself 
clerks of his office; bui 
Philip advanced upon him, assuming his fiercest 
scowl other lost 
“Do 
I will willingly sit in 
room with that cad, 
in which he has treated my family! No, Sir!” 
And so the tall door in Beaunash Street is to 
open for Philip Firmin no more. 

The tall door in Beaunash Street flies open 
readily enough for another gentleman. A splen- 
did cab-horse reins up before it every day. A 
pair of varnished boots leap out of the cab, and 
spring up the broad 


some young as 
and most hectoring manner, the 


and fled And 


suppose,” says Twysden, * 


heart, no wonder. you 


the same after the manner 


stairs, where somebody is 
the 
the same mam- 
And beau- 
tiful bouquets from Covent Garden decorate the 
And after half mamma 
out to speak to the housekeeper, vous compre- 


waiting with a smile of genteel welcome 


same smile—on the same sofa 
ma at her table writing her letters. 
room. an hour goes 
nex. And there is nothing particularly new 
under the sun. It will shine to-morrow upon 
pretty much the same flowers, sports, pastimes, 
etc., which it illuminated yesterday. And when 
your love-making days are over, miss, and you 
are married, and advantageously established, 
shall not your little sisters, now in the nursery, 


Would 


who 


trot down and play their little games ? 
you, on your conscience, now 
rather inclined to 


you are 
consider Miss Agnes Twys- 
nuld vou, I 


have her cry her pretty eyes out about a young 


den’s conduct as heartless—w say, 
man who does not care much for her, for whom 
did herself, and 
now, moreover, a beggar, with a ruined and dis- 
Ab- 
That dear girl is like a beautiful fra- 
the Star and Garter at 
Richmond, with honey-suckles mayhap trailing 


she never care much who is 
graced father and a doubtful legitimacy ? 
surd! 
grant bower-room at 
round the windows, from which you behold one 
of the most lovely and pleasant of wood and 
The with 
rich wine-cups sparkle on the board, 
and Captain Jones’s party have every thing they 
Their dinner over, and that com- 
pany gone, the same waiters, the same flowers, 


river scenes, tables are decorated 


flowers, 


can desire. 
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the same c1ps and crystals, array themselves for his own body had slipped out of 
Mr. Brown and his party. Or, if you won't hoo 


k-beaked birds of prey 
to the Star and We had spoken rapidly in under t 


l tones 
Garter Tavern, which must admit mixed com- cently believing that the young peo} 


have Agnes Twysden com pare¢ 


pany, liken her to the chaste moon who shines about us were taking no heed of our talk 
on shepherds of all complexions, swarthy or in a lull of the conversation, Mr. Pe; 
fair. junior, who had always been a friend to J 
When, oppressed by superior odds, a com- broke out with—‘‘ ] hilip! if you are ¢ 
] 


mander is forced to retreat, we like him to show poor, you'll be hungry, you know, and y 


his skill by carrying off his guns, treasure, and have my piece of bread and jam. Ai dJ 
camp equipages. Doctor Firmin, beaten by for- want it, mamma,” he added; 

tune and compelled to fly, showed quite a splen- Philip has often and oft 

did skill and coolness in his manner of decamp- Philip stooped down a 


ing, and left the very smallest amount of spoils tle Samaritan at i 


r 


in the hands of the victorious enemy. His boy,” he said; ‘and I’m not so ] 
I 


wines had been famous among the grave epicures | lo 1€1 a fine new shilling f 


with whom he dined: he used to boast, like a **Oh, Philip, Philip!” cried mamn 


I ul 


worthy lon vivant who knows the value of wine- **Don’t take the money, Arthur,” « 
conversation after dinner, of the quantities which And the boy, with a rueful face but 
he posst ssed, and the rare bins which he had in art, pre] ared t give back 

store; but when the executioners came to ar- ulte a new one; and it’s ¢ 

range his sale, there was found only a beggarly won't have it, Philip, 

account of empty bottles, and I fear some of the turning very red. 

unprincipled creditors put in a great quantity of ‘** If he won't, I vow I will give i 
bad liquor which they endeavored to foist off on n,” said Philip. 

the public as the genuine and carefully selected ‘** Keeping a cab all this while ? 
stock of a well-known connoisseur. News of Philip!” again cries mamma the eci 


this dishonest proceeding reached Dr. Firmin ‘* Loss of time is loss of money, my dea 


presently in his retreat; and he showed by his. s: Philip, very gravely. “I have ¢ 
letter a generous and manly indignation at the many places to go to. When I am s 


manner in which his creditors had tampered being ruined, you shall see what a screw | 


with his honest name and reputation as a bon become! I must go to Mrs. Brandon, 1 
vivant. He have bad wine! For shame! He v uneasy, poor dear, un 

had the best from the best wine-merchant, and 

paid, or rather owed, the best prices for it; for *Oh, Philip, I 

of late years the doctor had paid no bills at all; 4 ! ries Laura. 

and the wine-merchant appeared in quite a hand- b irds and respec 


some group of figures in his schedule. In like * Merci!” said the young man, and : qi 


manner his books were pawned to a book auc- Mrs. Pendennis’s hand in his own big on 
tioneer; and Brice, the butler, had a bill of sal | take your message to her, Laura. 

for the furniture. Firmin retreated, we will | qu’on (aime, save c 

not say with the honors of war, but as littl ‘*That means, I love those who love 
harmed as possible by defeat. Did the enemy cries little Laura; ‘ but I don’t know, 
want the plunder of his city? He had smug- marked this little person afterward to her 
gled almost all his valuable goods over the wall. | ternal confidant, ‘‘ that I like a// people t 
Did they desire his ships? He had sunkthem; my mamma. ‘That is, I don't like her t« 
and when at length the conquerors poured into them, papa—only you may, papa, and Et 
his stronghold, he was far beyond the reach of may, and Arthur may, and, I think, Philip 1 
their shot. Don’t we often hear still that Nana now he is poor and quite, quite alone—a1 
Sahib is alive and exceedingly comfortable? will take care of him, won't we ? o£ 
We do not love him; but we can't help having Ill buy him something with my money v 
a kind of admiration for that slippery fugitive who Aunt Ethel gave me.” 

has escaped from the dreadful jaws of the lion. **And I'll give him my money,” cries a 
In a word, when Firmin’s furniture came to be ** And I'll div him my—my—” Pshaw! 
sold, it was a marvel how little his creditors matters what the little sweet lips pratt] 
benefited by the sale. Contemptuous brokers their artless kindness? But the 
declared there never was such a shabby lot of love and pity smote the mother’s 


goods. A friend of the house and poor Philip exquisite pang of gratitude and joy; and 1k: 
bought in his mother’s picture for a few guineas; where her thanks were paid for those tend 
and as for the doctor’s own state portrait, I am | words and thoughts of her little ones. 

atraid it went for a few shillings only, and in Mrs. Pendennis made Philip promise to co1 
the midst of a roar of Hebrew laughter. Isaw to dinner, and also to remember not to t 
in Wardour Street, not long after, the doctor’s cab—which promise Mr. Firmin had not 1 
sideboard, and what dealers cheerfully call the difficulty in executing, for he had 
sarcophagus cellaret. Poor doctor! his wine hundred yards to walk across the Pa 


was all drunken; his meat was eaten up; but club; and I must say that my wife tool 





PHILIP. 


yur dinner that d 


ay, prepari 
he knew he 
¢ the butler of the establishment 


1 to be the h 


I ng 
lishes which s 
the owner of t 


to fete 


use 
1 


s cellar the very choicest wine in his pos- 


» previously described our friend and | 
is, Impetuous, generous nature. 
called t 


When he 
the rogues 


was moved, he 
his emotion. 
all and in 
rld He vowed he would have no mercy 


was angry, 


were scoundrels 


n, and desired all his acquaintances to 


ite in his anger. Hpw could such an 


yuthed son have had such a close-spoken 
I dare say you have seen very well- 
young people the children of vulgar and 


parents; the swaggering father have a 
n: the 


loud mother a modest daughter. 
nd is not Amadis or Sir Charles Gran- 
and I don’t set him up for a moment as 
be revered or imitated; but try to 
aithfully, and as nature made him. 
I don’t think 
Perhaps few 
suppose they do: 


im f 
\s nature 
1 to improve himself much. 
lo. and 


n apologetic memoirs and fond biographies, 


made him, so he was. 


They you 


man cured his bad temper, and t’other 
and strove until he grew to be almost 
ss. Very well and good, my good peo- 
You can learn a language; you can mas- 
nee; I have heard of an old sq 
who learned, by study and intense 
it 
thought, add to your moral stat- 


uare-toes 


ap- 
. very satisfactorily to dance; but can 
by taking 


Ah me! L 
‘than most of us by the height of the pul- 


the doctor who prea hes is onlv 


| when he steps down I dare say he cri 
} 


ichess, 


nges 
| growls at his children, scolds his 
about the dinner. All is vanity, look you; 
1e preacher is vanity, too. 
then, I must again say that Philip roared 
he shouted his laughter: he bellowed 
pplause: he was extravagant in his humil- 
y as in his pride, in his admiration of his 
ends and contempt for his enemies: I dare 
y not a just man, but I have met juster men 
t half so honest; and certainly not a faultless 
man, though I know better men not near so good. 
So, [ believe, my wife thinks: else why should she 
so fond of him? Did we not know boys who 
r went out of bounds, and never were late for 
ol, and never made a false concord or quan- 
tity, and never came under the ferule; and oth- 
's who were always playing truant, and blun- 
lering, and being whipped; and yet, somehow, 
was not Master Naughtyboy better liked than 
Master Goodchild ? When Master Naughty- 
v came to dine with us on the first day of his 
ruin, he bore a face of radiant happiness—he 
laughed, he bounced about, he caressed the chil- 
lren; now he took a couple on his knees; now 
he tossed the baby to the ceiling; nowhe sprawled 
ver a sofa, and now he rode upon a chair; nev- 
er was a penniless gentleman more cheerful. 


As for his dinner, Phil’s appetite was always e 


for Philip 
liked, and en- 
who also 
h 


his 
When 
» all the world to 


his 


fine, bu 1) this dav an og 


a more ible knife and 


1 more, until | 


He 
lis entertainers wonde 
as Dine 
row, too; can’t expect su 
day, you know. This cl 

May I pack some up in paper, and take it hon 
with me?” The 


for 


ed 
to-day and to-mor- 


asked 
more an 
to behold him. for 
cl as this ev 
] it 


OOt 
£ A 


1 fare ry 


ve aret, how is! 
children roared with lat 


hom 


at this admirable idea of 
I don’t 
at the best jokes that chik 
and wise 

When 
from the company of servants and childré 
of his 


is 


carrving 


a sheet of paper. know that it 


lren laugh 
nen too, 

we three wert ourst 
friend told us the cause 
George !’ 


to find 
dear, kind Laura 
hi 


could ¢ 


pavety 
be 


world. 


he swore, *‘ it 
people in the 
here the 
s eyes with his fist—‘‘it as I 
lo this morning to prevent myself from 
hugging you in my arms, you were so generous, 
and—and so kind, 
} 


ruined 
My 


} 


ing 
such good 


entleman | 


rus 


was much 


as 


and so tender, and so good, 
rv Ge And after leaving you, where do 
you think I went ?” 

‘*T think I can guess, Philip,” says Laura. 

** Well,” says Philip, winking his eyes a 
and t g offa ¢g 


to her, of « 
I have in 


orge 
rge. 


rain, 
ossin reat bumper of wine, ‘‘I went 
ourse. I think she is the best friend 
the world. The old man was out, 
and I told her about every thing that had hap- 
pened. And what do you think she has done ? 
SI Cc says she has been expe cting me 


and fitted up a room 
nice little bed at the top of the house, 


and she has gone 
with ev- 
1 she 


begged and prayed I would go and stay with ] 


ery thing as neat and trim as possible; a 
1er 


And then 


and she jumps 


-and I said I would, to please her. 
she takes me down to her room ; 
and she 
opens and takes three-and-twenty pounds out of 

-out of out of a tea-caddy 
me!—and she says, ‘ Here Philip,’ she 
Boo! what a fool Tam!” and he 
fairly broke down in his speech, 


up to a cupboard, which she unlocks; 


a- a tea ea- confound 


, and 
1¢ orator 


Savs 


t} 
tl 


re 


a 


CHAPTER XVI 


IN WHICH 


Wuewn the poor 
mite, her all, to Phi 
mental passages occurred 


PHILIP 


L 
li 


SHOWS H 


ittle Sister her 


Ps senti- 
em which 
No doubt 


her pleasure would have been at that moment to 


are much too trivial to be 


give him not only that gold which she had been 
the spoons, the 
luables of the house, in- 


J.’s 


To perform a kindness, an 


saving up against rent-day, | 
furniture, and all the va 
clu perhaps, J 


china, and so forth. 


ut 


ding, bricabra cabinets, 


act of self-sacrifice; are not these the most de- 


licious privileges of female tenderness? Philip 
hecked his little friend’s enthusiasm. He 
showed her a purse full of at which 
e poor little soul was rather disappoint 
He magnified the value of his horses, which 


a mone\ ; 
} 


sight tl 
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according to Philip’s calculation, were to bring 
him at least two hundred pounds more than the 
and the 
master of such a sum as this, she was forced to 
Indeed, 
had never in her life possessed the half of it. 
Her kind dear little offer of a home in her house 
he would accept sometimes, and with gratitude. 
Well, there was a little consolation in that. In 
# moment that active little housekeeper saw the 
room ready; flowers on the mantle-piece ; 
looking-glass, which her father could do quite 


stock which he had already in hand; 


confess, had no need to despair. she 


his 


well with the little one, as he was always shaved 
the quilted counterpane, 
which she had herself made: I know not what 
more improvements she devised ; and I fear that 
at the idea of having Philip with her, this little 
thing was as extravagantly and unreasonably 


by the barber now; 


happy as we have just now seen Philip to be. 
What was that last dish which Petus and Arria 
shared in common? I have lost my Lempriere’s 
dictionary (that treasure of my youth), and for- 
get whether it was a cold dagger au naturel, or a 
dish of hot coals a /a Romaine, of which they 
partook ; but, whatever it was, she smiled, and 
delightedly received it, happy to share the beloved 
one’s fortune. 

Yes: Philip would come home to his Little 
Sister sometimes: sometimes of a Saturday, and 
they would go to church on Sunday, as he used 
** But then, 
you know,” says Phil, ‘law is law; study is 
study. 


to do when he was a boy at school. 


I must devote my whole energies to my 
work—get up very early.” 

‘*Don’t tire your eyes, my dear,” interposes 
Mr. Philip's soft, judicious friend. 

‘* There must be no trifling with work,”’ says 
Philip, with awful gravity. ‘‘ There’s Benton 
the Judge: Benton and Burbage, you know.” 


just like me. 


"<3 
Little 

‘** How do you suppose he 
fore forty ?” 


Burba 


Sister, not a little bewi 


Re Benton and 


sefore forty who ? 
‘* Bef 


came 


law, bless me! 
Mrs. C 


had his own w 


re he Was forty, 


he to work, he 
He 
that’s not like me. 

He went 

He read fourteen, fifteen hours ey 


had a small al 
his father : 
bers in the Temple. 
office. 
He dined on a cup of tea and a mutt 

‘La, ! ] 
do that, Lord Chamberlain 
what's 


bless me, child 


not to be 
his 


wouldn't 
name? Destroy your 
reading 


dinner ? 


and your and go 
You're not used to that 
dear; and it would kill you!” 


eves, 


Philip smoothed his fair 
fore head, | 


and nodded his he 
hinted to |} 


ot ki 


‘To succeed at tl 


I think his inward monito1 
there was not much danger 
self by over-work 
all other 


much gravity, ‘‘ requires the 


in professions,” he continue 
greatest |} 
ance, and industry, and talent; and tl 
haps, you don’t succeed Many have fail 
have had all these qualitic ag 
‘But they haven't talents like my ] 
know they haven’t. And I had to star 
a court once, and was cross-examined by ¢ 


man before a horrid deaf « 


ld judge i 
sure if your lawyers are like them I don’t 


you to succeed at all. And now, loc k! 
Pa lov 


pork; and you must come and have son 


a nice loin of pork coming up. 
us; and every day and all days, my d 
should like to see you seated there.’ Al 
Little frisked | 
there; brought a cunning bottle of 


Sister about here, and 
and 
from some corner, and made the boy wel 
So that, you see, far from starving, he act 
had two dinners on that first day of his ruin 
Caroline consented to a compromise rega 
the money, on Philip’s solemn vow and prot 
that she 


called. 


sake of its precious reward. 


She rather desired his poverty f 
She hid awa) 


little bag of gold for her darling’s use whene\ 


he should need it. 
had shabby dinners at home, so as to save 


I dare say she pinched 


more, and 
Why, for that boy’s sake, I believe 
have been capable of shaving her lodgers’ legs 
mutton, and levying a tax on their tea-cad 
and baker’s stuff. If you don’t like unprin 


SO 


, 
she wi 


attachments of this sort, and only desire tha 


your womankind should love you for yours 


and according to your deserts, I am your v 


humble servant. Hereditary bondswomen! ) 
know, that were you free, and did you strik« 

blow, my dears, you were unhappy for your pa 
and eagerly would claim your bonds ag: 


What poet has uttered that sentiment? It 


perfectly true, and I know will receive the « 
dial approbation of the dear ladies. 


should be his banker whenever necessit 


caused the captain to grumbl 





PHILIP 


has decreed 


In those ci 


in 
d live 
Van 
»man, had determined for 


have met him, ohn, the sport 
special 
withdraw from law and in 
and Mr. Firmin took yx« of 
lo furnish a bach 


need not be a matter of 


sport 
ss€ssion 
ping chamber. 
troom much 
atured a 
le about the valuation f V 
Isteads and chests of d 
their valu 


the 


but Mr. Philip was too 


l 
to hag 


an- 
He and 


rooms in equal 


*k them at twice 
divided 


happy rooms, bri 


how 


ght rooms, rooms 


t 
to 


remember you 1 t 


I would have you to know, 


tot his s 


ake 


in the 


possession ot 
floor lemple, his 
mparatively juvenile, 
fashioned families 

arret: and the 


half of 


lip Firmin dwelt in a 


lress and thi 


domestic establishn 


id been attended by houseke 


, 
quious liveried 


mena 
emonial and etiqn 


> Was an 
ed not lurk in erypts or 
fragrance bre: 


rose up 


two after 


mmonly 


first month or 


» vowed, was an un 


id still plenty of money in his } and 
sense that, perhaps, it was imprudent to take 


added a zest to 


enjoyments which they by no m 


ib or drink a bottle of wine, 


ins pos- 

1en they were easy and of daily occur- 

[am not certain that a dinner of beef 

{ porter did not amuse our young man almost 
ll as banquets much more costly to 


had He laughed at 


retensions of his boyish days, when he and other 


been accustomed. 
solemn young epicures used to sit down to elabo- 
rate tavern banquets, and pretend to criticise 
and turtle. As yet there 
was not only content with his dinner, but plenty 
and I do not 


posing that Philip will ever have to encoun- 


vintages, and sauces, 


therewith ; wish to alarm you by 
1y dreadful extremities of poverty or hun- 


course of his history. The wine in 


never was 


but the 


the jug was very low at times, but it 
This 
wind was tempered to him. 

So Philip took possession of his rooms in the 


lamb was shorn, 


quite empty. 


Temple, and began actually to reside there just 


as the long vacation commenced, which he in- 
tended to devote to a course of serious study of 
the law and private preparation, before he should 
venture on the great business of circuits and the 
bar. Nothing is more necessary for desk-men 


0k 


pecially on the water, where he pulled a famous 


than exercise, so Philip t a good deal; es 


Nothing is more natural after exercise 


than refreshment; and Mr. Firmin, now he was 


oar. 


health, must ha a good appt 


And then every man, 


1 that Mr 


Mi 


as been Sal 


chambers, 


ghl 


to make both ends meet: 


the character of a dun; and « 


ings managed to transmit no sm 


subsidies to old 


Munster. Of ¢ 


parents li 
assidys friend 
Pa V 
of the late 
and ( 


knew other Lrish gentlemen, 


er newspapers, who formes 


They 


and at haunts where 


ciety. assembled 
I to b 
Philip Firmin was 


known to many of them before h 


was 
purchased at no dear rate. 
misfortunes 
occurred, and when there was 
never-failing 


his pocket, and 


When Pendennis and his friends wrote in tl 
newspaper, it was impertinent enough, an 
men must have heard the writers |] 


ugh 
airs which they occasionally thought proper 
The tone 
tickled, 
and, of course, ca l 

They worked for v« 


but paid themselves by imp« 


assume, which they took amus« 
annoyed, 


tinued, 


was popular. 
cessors, 


satisfaction of assailing thiei 

four persons were reserved from th 

k to be 

their post, and the public made s] 
The t 


1 college men, but they h 


somebody was sure every wee 


tim’s contortions. obscure 


} ] 
barristers, ushers, an ad 
omniscience at their pen’s end, and were ready 


to lay down the law on subject —te 


any giv 
teach any man his business, were it 
his pulpit, a Minister in his pla 


a captain on his quarter-deck, a 


a bishop in 
e House 
his 


in t 

tailor on 

shopboard, or a jockey in his saddle 
Since those early days of the Pa// 


zette. 


I Ga- 


Ma 
when old Shandon wrlded his truculent 
tomahawk, and Messrs. W—n 
P—nd—nn—s followed him in the w 
Gazette had passed through several hands; and 


ngt—n and 


ar-path, the 





‘ the sealing-wax trade 
owing to the preval 
in ti 


ence 


envelopes as you may see 
, I was horsed up and smart 


the Gazette by 


masterly document 
y whipped in some 
vhich had 

Was not good I l 
invention ? I don’t kn 
Monsieur 


lave always had my idea that Digges, of Cor- 
} 


come out 

Guillotin exe 
neat 
who 


Samson operated m<¢ 


; 
us, was the man to whom my f 
His father keeps a ladies’-scho 

but there is an air of f; 

Digges 


agellation was 
ntrusted. , 


Hackney 


thing 


which writes, and a 
conservatism which makes me pretty certai1 
searifier, All this, he 

Let us turn away the an 


ate griefs and egotisms to those of th 


1), was 


my 
naught. from 
priv 
of the story. 
Does any one remember the appearance some 
‘a little book called 7 
| poetry, dedicated to 


His 


twenty vears ago ot 


Calls ok of songs an 


ab 


brother officers by Cornet Canterton ? 


trumpet was very tolerably melodion 


cornet played some small airs on it wi 
little grace and skill. this poor ¢ 
to the Lite Guards Green, and 
liked 
me or two troops at least of that corps 
Mr. Ca 
little volume 


Sut 
belonged 
Firmin would have to have the 
room, Philip 

He set to work to exterminate 
Canterton. He rode him down, trampled ove 
his face and care iss, knocked the 7) 
and all the teeth out of the trumpeter’s t 
Neve r was 
And Mugford, Mr. Cassidy’s chief and owner, 
who likes always to have at least one man servet 
up and hashed small in the Pa// Mall Ga 
happened at this very juncture to have no 


ng into 


sidy’s 


a smashing article as he wrote. 


such 


victim 


peared th 


ready in his larder. lip’s re 


‘re in print. 
but 
Oh, 


iad not been his 


Nothing must conte him 
f a dinner at Greenwich on h 
Philip! We wished that this 1 
irst fee; and. that sober law had 
ind not the 
he had been flirting. 


formance. 
rive is success, 
given it to him, 
graceless and fickle muse with whom 
For, truth to say, certain 
wise old heads which wag ; 


igged over his perform- 
ould see 


but little merit in it. His style 
was coarse, his wit clumsy and savage. Never 
He has 


with the 


ince ¢ 


mind characterizing either 
of his 


now, seen 


the error wavs, and divorced 


» whom he never ought to have wooed. 
shrewd Cassidy not only could not write 
ity 


himself, but knew he could not—or, at least, pen 


more than a plain paragraph, or a brief sentence 


to the point, but sid he would carry this paper 
( 


to hief. ‘His Excellency” was the nick- 


1: 
nis 


name by which this chief was called by his fa- 
1 


mniliars. Mugford—Frederick Mugford was his 


n . 
ma 


French 


which he 
went down | 


which he 


, 
with gr 
printin 
] 


vi 


e@ was it wa : 
twice Mrs. Mugford, who governe: 
him to attend the Saturd ( 
isters’ ladies, where |] 


it is true, 


inments. 
beca 


frankly owns 


came 


thing ’ot than all your 
Mugford had a curious knowlec 
going on in the world, 


+] 


less peopl 


article to his Excell 
Mu 


familiar with 


*s name, 


he 1ap has 
| 
n 1onev, almost every shi 
it, I hear. Knew |! 
His discounts would have 


1@ never would ca 
killed any man 
Young one 


hawhaw 


his paper about this ten year. 
rentlemar passionate f¢ llow, 


but kind to the poor. Father never was 


tleman, w rs and fine wal 
I don't s 
tell you I know ‘em when I sec 

Philip had friends 
1! fluence was great 
and of whom he little 
M. was in the 


to the 


ith all his fine a 
t t up in that line myself, Cass., 
‘em.” 
and private patrons 
Mugford f 

M 


E-verv vear 


the 
knew. 
habit of contributing a 


of Mrs. B 


with 


world. She was 


one 


‘ ] 
ana 


most regular clients ; . ’ 
from his first arrival in London, Ridley, 
as portrait painter to 


painter, had been eng 


this worthy family. Philip and _ his 
Philip and his horses, splendors, and entertain- 


Philip and his lamentable downfal 


land 
Land 


ments; 
subject of many an inter- 


ruin, had formed the yi! 
s. Mugford and her friend, 


sting talk between M 





» Sister; and as we know ¢ 


yout the young It llow, we 
his good qualities lost nothin 
ion When that 
appeared, Nurse Brandon 
Haverstock Hill, wher 
had his 


tte in hand, and 


article in the 


1] 
Villia ; arrive 
‘sation with that 


know 


how 


Mugfords 


nm the 
Mrs. M. 

and d 

» of the journal. 


we above 


used to dre P 

stribute placards settin 

‘*We keep our 

our business, Bran- 
And the busi- 

the management of these 

into 


rd lady would say. 


and the pony-chaise unfolded in 
d and 
pair of horses ; 
round 
now deco- 


barouche ; 
d, and be 


rich 


and the pony increas 
“ame a and 
vas not a r piece of gold-lace 
iman’s hat in London than 


who had grown with the growth of 


1 


and drove the chariot in 


fortunes, 
s worthy employers rode on the away to 

ud, honor, and prosperity. 

‘ All tl 
yw, Cassidy,” says Mugford to his subor- 
‘Tt’s like shooting 

wuss; but if F 

I don’t 

ibout taking his copy at our place. The 

old 


the duchess” 


is pitching into the poet is very well, 


fly with a 
kind of 


any diffi- 


a butte 


min likes that 


mind. ‘here won't be 


ss knows another woman who is a 


l of his” (** 
Mugfi 


ipon his wife 


was the title which 
rd was in the playful habit of confer- 
**Tt’s my belief young F. 
ter stick to the law, and leave the writing 
alone. But he ! 


knows his affairs 
and, mind you, the duchess is determined 


own 
ve him a helping hand.” 

n the days of his prosperity, and in 
ympany, Philip had visited Mrs. Mug- 
] a circumstance which the 
The 


riend were taking a Sunday walk, and 


id her family 
eman had almost forgotten. painter 
» upon Mugford’s pretty cottage and garden, 
l were hospitably entertained there by the 
ners of the place. 
old garden has long since been covered by 
races and villas, and Mugford and Mrs. M., 
1 souls, jut the lady 
he had never seen such a fine-looking 


It has disappeared, and 


where are they? 


fellow as Philip; cast about in her mind 
h of her little female Mugfords should mar- 
him; and insisted upon offering her guest 
Poor Phil! So, 


rhaps, he was rather pluming himself upon 


impagne. you see, while, 


$ literary talents, and imagining that he was 
clever fellow, he was only 
the part of two or three good folks who knew 


} 
11S 


the object of a job 


story, and compassionated his misfortunes. 
Mugford recalled himself to Philip’s recollec- 


I 
when they met after the appearance of Mr. 


tion, 


Phil's first performance in the G 
still took a Sunday walk, Hampstead w 


M. requested h 
ce ot 


im to remem 


it aloud 
ronounce 


without, I 


Mr. Firmin’s 
selected the romantic 
for their holiday 


roomy 


autumn, 
and Mrs. P¢ 
port t 
dence 


dennis, 
Boulogne 
hav nig 
Mr. 


visit whenever he 


wn I 
and 


town, we ive 


quarters the 
Philip an invitation to pay 
is a could tear himself away 
from literature andlaw. He came in high spir- 
He amused by imitations and descrip- 
“his new } ister, Mr. Mug- 


us by 
yroprietor and ms 
his blunders, his bad langu: 

One day, Mugford expect 
r to dinner, and Philip and 
dto meet him. The 


sidy were invite 
was ill, and was unable to « 


} 


me, 
Mugford 


hearing of his other guests 


up the side-d called out 
cook, in the 
Lyon ain't a coming.” They 
the 


fectly cheerful in the absence of the lion 


dined quit 
ciently without side-dishes, and were per- 


‘ Mug- 
ford patronized his young men with amusing 
good-nature, 


»} 


LICSs, 


‘* Firmin, cut tl 
luc will you? ‘ 

Ri a little of the stuffir 

] 


hair curl.” 


he can’t. lley, 


make your id Philip was 
to imitate a frig! ld steel 
which I have sai 
food to h 
third d 


caused him 


is mouth), but our 


vey 
hter uttered a shriek of 

to drop the dreadful weapor 
Florence 


irling little 
the sight of 


ever 


an ¢ 
darling 


thumb off with his fatl 


since our 
Qur main amusem 
to at the s¢ 


steamers; and one 


was look 


lay 
aa 


phenomenon, Philip sprang 
yey ; 


l iro! tl arr 


irom t { pe 
‘How do you do, 


gentleman, who st 
hinking, seemed but ill in 
lip’s friendly greeting. Tl 
by the and 
interrupti A pal- 


lid lady, the partner of his existence probably, 


red, no doubt. bustle 


ms incidental to the landing. 
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ut, ** Noof « lk mestiques, nt, and careless, perhaps, of 

Doo! o the sentries who kept the line, and sure as yet to keep in a strict cleanli 
who seemed little interested by this family news. | dear little snub m se and dapple l ch 
A governess, a tall young lady, and several ‘*We are only ruined, and shall b 
more male and female children, followed the | soon, my dears, and if the 
pale lady, who, as I thought, looked strangely | pony—as I dare say 
frightened when the gentleman addressed as gen- | of buying a pony 
eral communicated to her P| 111} *s name, ‘Ts ng we can do is to 
that him?” said the lady in questionable gram-  d ugh. Starvat 
mar; and the tall young lady turned a pair of hen we were at Dumdt 
large eyes upon the individual designated as colt Don’t you rememl 
**him,” and showed a pair of dark ringlets, out I he Horse Artillery 
of which the envious sea-nymphs had shaken all tasted any thing mor 
the curl. 

The general turned out to be General Baynes; le! ‘ ruin 
the pale lady was Mrs. General B.; the tall | our I ‘S. Thus did 


tT 


young lady was Miss Charlotte Baynes, the in the midst 
general’s eldest child; and the other six, form- ones, and announce to them the di 
ing nine, or ** noof,”’ in all, as Mrs. General B. of impending starvation. ‘* Gene 

said, were the other members of the Bavnes fam-_ his carelessness, had allowed Dr. Fi 
ily. And here I may as well say why the gen- | away with the money over which the 


eral looked alarmed on seeing Philip, a vhy been set as sentinel. Philip might rec 
the general’s lady frowned at him a 1, the trustee, and no doubt would. Pe 
one of the bravest of men, in common lite Gen- | would not press his claim? My dear, 


eral Baynes was timorous and weak Specially | you expect from the son of such a fath 


he was afraid of Mrs. General Baynes, who ruled pend on it, Cha tte, no good f 
him with a vigorous authority. As Philip’s from a stock like that. 

trustee, he had allowed Philip’s father to make the father is a bad one, an 

away with the boy’s money. He learned with dear soul, is not fit to be trust 
a ghastly terror that he was answerable for his street without some one to keep him f1 
own remissness and want of care. For a long bling. Why did I allow him to go to tow1 
while he did not dare to tell his commander-in- out me? We were ¢ 
chief of this dreadful penalty which was hang- an 


juartered at Colchester t 


I could not move on account of vour b1 


d 
ing over him. When at last he ventured upon er M‘Grigor. ‘ Baynes,’ I said to your fat 


this confession, I do not envy him the scene ‘as sure as I let you go away to tow 
which must have ensued between him and his me, you will come to mischief.’ An¢ 
commanding officer. The morning after the and come to mischief he did. And 
fatal confession, when the children assembled folly I and my poor children must 
for breakfast and prayers, Mrs. Baynes gave our bread in the streets—I and my 
their young ones their porridge ; she and Char- | robbed, penniless little ones. Oh, it’s « 
lotte poured out the tea and coffee for the elders, Indeed, one can not fancy a more ¢ 
and then addressing her eldest son Ochterlony, pect for this worthy mother and wife 
she said, ‘‘Ocky, my boy, the general has an- her children without provision at the 
nounced a charming piece of news this morning.” ment of their lives, and her lucklk 
** Bought that pony, Sir?” says Ocky. robbed of his life’s earnings, and ruined 
** Oh, what jolly fun!” says Moira, the second when he was too old to work. 
son. What was to become of them? Now po 
‘* Dear, dear papa! what’s the matter, and Charlotte thought, with pangs of a keen rem 
why do you look so?’ cries Charlotte, looking how idle she had been, and how she had sn 
behind her father’s paper. her governesses, and how little she knew, and | 
That guilty man would fain have made a badly she played the piano. Oh, neglected oj 
shroud of his Morning Herald. He would have portunities! Oh, remorse, now the time 
flung the sheet over his whole body, and lain past and irrecoverable! Does any young lad) 
hidden there from all eyes. read this who, perchance, ought to be doing | 
‘*The fun, my dears, is, that your father is lessons? My dear, lay down the story-book : 
ruined: that’s the fun. Eat your porridge now, once. Go up to your school-room, and pract 
little ones. Charlotte, pop a bit of butter in your piano for two hours this moment; so tl 
Carrick’s porridge; for you mayn’t have any to- you may be prepared to support your famil 
morrow.” should ruin in any case fall upon you. A gre 
**Oh, gammon,” cries Moira. girl of sixteen, I pity Charlotte Baynes’s feeling 
** You'll soon see whether it is gammon or of anguish. She can’t write a very good ha 
not, Sir, when you'll be starving, Sir. Your she can scarcely answer any question to speak « 
father has ruined us—and a very pleasant morn- in any educational books; her piano-forte ] lay- 
ing’s work, I am sure.” ing is very, very so-so indeed. If she is to g 
And she calmly rubs the nose of her youngest out and get a living for the family, how, in ¢ 
child who is near her, and too young, and inno- name of goodness, is she to set about it? What 





PHILI 


th 
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n 


l 


been put away tor Ox hterlony when 


ey to do with the boys, a 


is 


llege, and for Moira’s commission { 
in't afford to p Dr. Py 
» they were doing so well; and they were 
so m ich better 
lonel Chandl 

break Moira’s 
my little blue-eyed Carrick 
M iry, that I 
ot ] 


lp us all! 


them at 


kee 
t 
gentiemanlike y 
the 


And 


and more 


i 


s bovs: and to lose 


C 


heart, Wii. 1 


1e 


ling Jany, and my nursed J] 


out her s t-tever 


miraculously 
God h 
) 


| help them! nks the 
} } r 


No 
} 


nes 


hight 


of 


that 


1 wi er 


hh 1 


t 
I 


ful, and her rt in a tumult alarm at 


1 of the Impending danger. 
I the 


nd the fatl 
il whose battles and campaigns 
to hi 


ni 


he ier of family ?—the stout old 


are over, 
$s war-worn limbs, 
h 


is come home to rest 
his peace with Heaven ere it calls him 


» his feelings when he thinks 


} 


what must b 

ie has been entrapped by a villain into com- 
h | chil- 

en penniless and himself dishonored and a beg- 
-? When he found what Dr. Firmin had done, 


nt 


ting an imprudence, whic makes his 


nd how he had been cheated, he Ww away, 


ist, to his lawyer, who could give him no 


Philip’s mother’s trustee was answerable 


to Philip for his prop It 


rough Baynes’s own carelessness, and the law 


} 


rty iad been stolen 


bound him to replace it. General Baynes’s man 


of business could not help him out of his perplex- 
t 


I] - ] st 
Alls i if 


ul 


it er 1s 


n 


Lhé 


and I hope my worthy rea 
be too angry with the general for w 
did. Yo 
No power on earth would induce you to 
r, 


ng to 


own he never would, my dear Sir, I 


wv. 


depart one inck from the path of rectitude ; « 
having done an act of imprudence, to shrink 
from bearing the consequence. The long and 


wrt of the matter is, that poor Baynes and his 


fe stealthy councils 


after holding agitated, 
vether—after believing that every strange face 
they saw was a bailiff’s coming to arrest them on 
Philip’s account—after horrible days of remorse, 
misery, guilt—I say, the long and the short of 
the matter was, that these poor people determ- 
ined run They would go and hide 
themselves any where—®™ an impenetrable pine 

up an inaccessible mountain 
They would change their names; 


to away. 
forest in Norway 
in Switzerland. 

dye their mustaches and honest old white hair ; 
fly with their little ones away, away, away, out 
of the reach of law and Philip; and the first 
flight lands them on Boulogne Pier, and there 
Mr. Philip holding out his hand and actually 


. 
uy- 


eying them as they got out of the steamer! 
ing them? It is the eye of Heaven that is on 
those criminals. Holding out his hand to them? 
It is the hand of fate that is on their wretched 
shoulders. No wonder they shuddered and 
turned pale. That which I took for sea-sick- 
ness, I am sorry to say, was a guilty conscience ; 
and where is the steward, my dear friends, who 
can relieve us of that ? 

As this party came staggering out of the Cus- 
tom-house poor Baynes still found Philip’s hand 
stretched out to catch bold of him, and saluted 


W 


guilty h 


Mission 


‘* Hotel? Oh yes! 


on 


Pe 

and this Mrs. 

ng, and taking off his hat. 

I’m Mrs. General Baynes! 

** and these are the children 

] this Mr. F 

hom you have heard us speak; and these are 

ny be . Moira and Ochterlony. . 

‘s had the ol 

daynes at Old Parr 
Says Mr. V< n 
,£ al. 


who knows me?” 


im with a ghastly cordiality. 
hildren, neral, is saynes ? 


ays Philip, smili 
‘Oh, ves! 


y says 
he Pp OT Woman : 
( lotte, 


} 


es, Ves ! 1s irmin, 


t 


t honor meeting General 


Don't 


ennis, with great affa- 


have 


Street, you remem- 


j 


rf 


en 


‘What, 


he poor wretcl 


aT { dare say 


i thinks; and glances of a dread- 


il meaning pass between the guilty wife and the 


You ar 
Lote l 
‘* Hotel d’Angl 


breath. 


at any hotel?” 
** Hotel du Nord!” 


cr twenty 


1 


terre!” com- 


y 


rs ll 
I In a 


That is, we have not 


made up our minds whether we shall go on to- 


night or whether we shall stay,” say those guilty 
] ki then d 


ookin 
ground ; 


g at one another, and own to 


[ 


tl on Which one of the children, with 


a roar, says 
*Oh, 


ic 


: ma, what a story! You said you'd 


and I was so sick in thi 
l And tears 


utterance. you 


Stay to-night ; ASTI) 
boat, and I u 
choke his 
Bang to the 
you did,” 
can gasp a further remark 
‘*Who told to 
giving the boy a shake. 
** This to the Hotel des Bains, 


says Philip, making Miss Baynes another of his 


’¢ travel any more!’ 


** And 


man who took your keys; 


artless said 


you Know 


resumes the innocent, as soon as he 


ime 
speak f 


} mamma 


you cried 


is the ( 


way 
best bows. And Miss Baynes makes a courtesy, 
and her eyes look up at the handsome young 
man—large brown honest eyes in a comely round 
face, on each side of which depend two straight 
wisps of brown hair that were ringlets when they 
left Folkestone 

“Oh, I say, look at those women with the 
} 


a few hours since. 
short petticoats! and wooden s by George 
Oh! it’s jolly, ain’t it?” cries one young gentle- 
man. 
‘** By George, there’s a man with ear-r 

There is, Ocky, 
other. And the elder boy, turning round to 
**Did you 


Savyvs, 


upon my word!” calls out an 


his father, points to some soldiers. 
little ber 
** They wouldn't 


ever see such gars?” he tossing 
his head up. 
into our line.” 
‘*T am not at all tired, thank you,” says Char- 
lotte. ‘I accustomed to carry him.” I 


forgot to say that the young lady had one of the 


+ 
Li 


ike such fellows 


am 


children asleep on her shoulder; and another 
was toddling at her side, holding by his sister’s 
dress, and admiring Mr. Firmin’s whiskers, that 
flamed and curled very luminously and glorious- 
ly, like to the rays of the setting sun. 

‘*T am very glad we met, Sir,” says Philip, in 
the most friendly manner, taking leave of the 
general at the ‘| 
won't go away to-morrow, and that I 1 


t 
t 


gate of his hotel. hope you 


nay come 
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Mrs. Baynes.” Again) Philip was greatly interested al 




















greatly intere ut tl L 
he salutes that lady with a co p de cha; . The truth is, we were all very much bor 
Again he bows to Miss Baynes. She makes a Boulogne. We read the feeblest Londo 
pretty courtesy enough, considering that has at the reading-room with frantic a 
i baby sleep on her shoulder, And they ¢ saw all the boats come in: and the day 

he | |, the excellent Marie marshaling t! when we missed the Folkestone boat oy 
to fitting apartments, where some of them don boat We consumed much tin 

no doubt, will sleep very soundly. H s e at cafes; and tramped leagues uy 

uch more comfortably might poor Baynes ar 1 pier ever lilip wa 

s wife have slept had they known what we Hotel des Bair hou 
Vhilip’s feelings regarding them! d there ral, w 

We 








both 


admire 


1 Cha 


‘lotte 


the tall 











carried ler little brother, and around whom his | ize, as it lay piled in the porte- 
thers clung. And we spoke loudly in Miss of the hotel. There they lay, thirty-s 
Charlotte’s praises to Mrs. Pendennis, when es in all, including washing-tubs, an 


that 
Mrs. Baynes we had not : 
ther than that she 
' 


joined 


the whole ex] diti 
cer, her husband. 


Thou 





lady at dinner. In the pra 
great deal to sa 


comma 


1 
T 


t 


the general offi- 


ia sleeping-cot; and all these packa 
GENERAI 
TourAIne, France, 


two together: ca 





h Marie’s beds at the Hotel des B the place and its pri 
are as comfortable as any beds in Europe her sister Emily—Mrs 


ee that admirable chambermaid can not | 
a clean, easy conscience upon the 





owned, in after-davs, that one 





clean, al 
grant pillow-case; and General and Mrs. B iynes 


of the most dre: 








Tact 
irtv-sev inks, | 


directed ‘* M. le Général Ba 
glais, ‘Tours, ‘ 


n tri 


Pouraine, *am I wror I 


ful nights thev ever passe d was that of their fi ing that Tours was the general’s des 
landing in France. What refugee from his coun- On the other hand, we have the old « 


try can fly from himself? 
yet in that part of France. 


poor to fiv with 


The 
I 


which h 
his overness, and two 


g servants. 
ith such 

and 
itely 


pursued 


immedi 


overtaken him. It 


could get places for 
never told, 
Mrs. Major 
MacW. of the Ben 

loved each other vi rv affectionately, espe 
by letter, 


Chey 


a sister, 


Mac Whirter 
il Cavalry 


for it must be owned that they 
reled frightfully when together : 





Whirter never could bear that her vou 
hould be 


cause 


taken out to dinner before 
she was married 


Well, their little differences were 
th 


ister 
ie sisters 





e two ladies were apart. The 


+ 


household affairs, the children’s puerile dise 


| 

the relative prices of veal, eggs, chickens, th ‘I should like to have some talk with 4 
rent of lodging and houses in various places, Sir, when you are free,” continues Philip, 1 
vere fully discussed. And as Mrs. Baynes having leisure as yet to be surprised at the othe 
showed a surprising knowledge of Tours, the demeanor. 


married 
, and the s 


1e must have had for his family of ‘‘ noof, 
Encumbered 
a train, his enemy would speedily have 


Railways were not : 
reneral was too 
a couple of private carriages, 


is a fact that, 
after landing at his hotel, he 
his commanding officer went off to see when the y 
never mind the name of the 
» where they re lly thought of taking refuge. 
but Mrs. General Baynes had 





to a superior offi 





forgotten when 


» each other prodigious long letters, in which 


declaration to Philip that he did not kr 
he was going. 
gray old fox, beginning to double and to t 
Well? The 


id not wish the e1 


sixty-seven years of age! f 
n retreat, and he d 
know upon what lines he was retreating. 
» harm of that, pray? Besides, he 
der the orders of hi 
Mrs. 
have liked to see any office 

‘What a pyvram 


are not thinking of 


General gave 





portn 


moving t 





j general ; 
Was not ar 


ept tor 


ring the 





ency, the good general would not travel o1 


voy oC 
‘Thank you. My wife is an old sail 

has made two voyages out and home to h 

Here, the old 


eluding his interlocutor’s artless queries. 


you understand, man is 


Oh, vou sly old man! Oh, 


avery great e! 


‘*T hope the ladies spt well after their w 


markets, rents, clergymen, society there, and as 


‘** There are other days besides Sunday for tal 
Major and Mrs. Mac. were staying there, I have 


on business,” says that piteous sly-boots of an old 
Ah, Twen- 
ty-four Sikhs, sword in hand, two dozen Pindar- 
ries, Mahrattas, Ghoorkas, what you please 


little doubt, for my part, from this and another 
not unimportant 


officer conscience! conscienct 


circumstance, that it 
wending their 
way, when events occurred which must now be 


was to 


that fair city our fugitives were 





old man felt that he would rather have met them 
narrated, and which caused General Baynes, at than Philip’s unsuspecting blue eyes. These, 
the head of his domestic regiment, to do what. h 

the King of France with twenty thousand men 
is said to have done in old times. 





wever, now lighted up 
“Well, Sir, as y 


with rather an angry, 





u don’t talk business on Sun- 


day, may I call on vou to-morrow morning?” 


And what advantage had the pi 
all this doubling and hesitat 
ss?—a respite unti 
her night of horrible w: 
cuilt, and Philip waiting 
a4 with his little bill 
thousand whi 
1 Please tur 
ts with your wife and family, and beg an 
Have the goodness to hand me out your 


Be kind enough to sell your ¢ hil- 


rty 


1es and your wife’s jewels, and hand 
1ds to me. I'll call to-morrow. 


came tripping over the marbl 
the hall of the hotel a tall young 
n a brown silk dress and rich curlin 
ng upon her fair young neck—be: 
irling ringlets, vous « prenez, not vi 
ed hair, and a broa ar forehead, 
1onest eyes shining below it, and cheeks 
lay; and] -edder 
says, ‘** Papa, 


to breakfast ? The tea 


r shall i 
* and makes : 
vhich remark Philip re ; 
yu are very well tl rning, and not 
rse for yester lay’s rou ar 
quite well, thank you, was Miss 
reply. ‘The answer wa 
but I don’t know th: 
es she could have said ai 
ropriate. Indeed, never was a ] 
‘ picture of health and good-humor than tl 


to note than Miss Charlotte’s 


steamboat on Saturday, and 


lady presented: a difference more p 


and innocent 


: Now, y 
found this pl 


il’s jungle fe 
having just beer 
, all my dear ones have 


ite well through 


house more re le than } 


A wh 


I r 
nice little r 
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not sotheending. On and on we trudged t] 
many a brake and brier, and mud and 
own we had, for his manners are % . 
[ have heard thin him which ame so tired by our continue 

several hours that we resolved to r 


aii lig - is bed . But this soon proved to be as 
) ype as catching 


any more possums ; 


walking and searching in vain for some 


egress from the swan p until two or th 


past midnight, we all concluded that 


and could not find our way home 


POSSUM HUNTING. 
r VHE first, and last time save one, that I ever 
went ‘* possum hunting,” was when a boy 


of about fourteen years on a visit to my maternal 

uncle residing in the upper part of Ge 

Our party was four in number, ¢ 

young man named Poole, about eight 
ty, an old negro man named Sawney, ane- avoid slipping into the slimy fen, 


gro boy about my own age. could extricate ourselves with gre: 
Provided with fat lightwood torch | 
companied by a good possum d 


he ‘*varmint” had taken one 1 


i 
to a tree, we sallied forth in high spirits imme- speedily 
ly f ; 


his deep baying when 


diately after supper. Nor was it long before we jn tl tagnant waters whi 


had the satisfaction to hear his sign: ( I Ices 1 the hideous deformities beneat 
through the forest and re-echoing in a neig! . face. And besides this. who could 
ing swamp. Proceedi at a quick pace to tl hat in his fall he would wake 

spot, we soon dise¢ i 

badger-like hair of the ** va in the 

a small tree, while the dog was now seated upon 

his haunches, whining satisfaction at 
approach, only giving an isional short 
as he turned his head upward to look at his v 

tim. The tree was a small one, and two of our ‘ 
party attempted to shake down the animal, seat- lazy leng 


ed in apparent comfort among its branches, grin- 
ning and growling savagely at us as we ende: wssibility is enough to chill the heart v 
ored to shake him from his perch. A novice at ror. B t when tl prot lity, and, 
the game of hunting coons and possums, I ex-_ t] ' 
pec ted to see it flirted in a moment from the little 
oak-tree. But I was sadly disappointed. Fy 
when one foct lost its hold it clung to the branch 
by another, and finally, as if defying all our 
united efforts, swung by its tail, coiled several 
times around the small limb of the tree. ) | 

** Ah, Massa Poole!” said the experienced old | cauti: r some time, when, as old Saw1 
negro, ‘‘dar’s no manner ob use in tryin’ to our leader and pilot, was about to step upé 
shake down a possum! He'll mek you b'liebe he what seemed to be a black log lying just bef 
tired, and jest ready fur drap into your hand, when im, he drew back his foot in sudden alarm, 
he no tired t’all! Better cut um down at once.” r 1 out, in a terrified voice, 

This suggestion was adopted. No sooner was **Oh, my God! Massa Poole! look yere! 
the tree felled than the dog pounced upon his My God! Massa Poole! ’tis de berry debble h 


victim, but was beaten off with blows : kicks self!” 
by the old negro. The animal seemed already He had nearly placed his foot upon a larg 
quite dead and limber, as if its body had been | alligator lying in his pathway at full length be- 
crunched and broken by the strong teeth of the fore him! The monster had evidently placed 
cur. But to make sure work Poole took the pos- himself re in ambush in expectation of | 

sum from the old negro’s hand, and gave it sev-| prey! For, as it was subsequently proved to out 
eral hard blows with the butt-end of his gun. amazement, we had several times passed tl 

Our work being over at that spot, the game was way—our footprints proved this—so that the 
lifted from the ground, and we continued our | monster must have vé ry recently crawled to tl 


pursuit in quest of further sport. spot, and, by assuming that motionless and im- 
But although our beginning was a good one, passive attitude, hoped to pass himself upon our 





POSSUM Ht 


old bla og which had 
for 


perceive 


ty as an 


mud 


untold 


the 


m be ided in a 
yner did Po le 


1 both barrels at 


alligator | tl 


N 


rec the creat whoa 


ure, 
1 of moving from position or stirring 
» had felt the pressu 
s toot upon ack, und 


nuscle until he re of 
was thus 
prey. ‘The gun was loaded with 
ot, and told upon the 
But just as | | 
rch hard by at the 
y flew past us, and 
blackish wings struck the tort 
hand. We were thus, sud 


igle moment, enveloped by thick 


tj 1e fi 


W 
hh 


ness- rkness which could } 


d there we were 


ich from 


an in 
flo 


sti incin 
y waters, : 
occasional hiss of a moccasin dis- 
its slumbers, or con 


ecret place of ambust 
iroes of the a ju 


swamp rch 
But by-and-by hi 


l silent 


ith 


mon 


r increased still 


fic gloom whicl 

!” said Poole, 
aid lest his words should be hear 
| the 


more by the 
1 appalled our 
in a terrified wl 

inhabitants of the swamp, 


to hinder our f 
ape. 


listenit 


must be 
n I must 


1” And 


extil 


good book say 
» resk of gettin’ bit by de moccasin 
the old found th 
h, which was soon relighted from the 


ng down man e 


shed ¢ 


01 
table fire which he always carried with him. 


rhe torch again relighted, it was determined 


steps, and reg 


h we had encountere 


un, 1f possi 


return was made with thx 
caution, and when we r 
a firma which we had encoun 
il hours—the knoll which we had twice 
twice left behind us—our entire 


iiled its appearance with 


party 
a shout The heart 


eat with more rapturous 
‘Land! 


urs when 


*Columbus did not b 
il look man cried out, 
ym the masthead, than did ¢« 

ve espied once more the spot whose comparative 


} ] 


lryness invited us to spend upon its lea 
he remainder of the night. 


A fi 


hrew tl 


ty surface 
WAas speedily buil 5 A 


mselves upon the 


wake; for 


possum, 


compe lies ( tand, | ing 


NTING. 


But ‘w 


was well 


the 
it 


itement 


and 


too, 
kept me 


lost 


iat my ex 


ave our 
~ 
suppos 
de: 
, and 
V siceping ca 
mm ¢ l 


ld Sawne} for as I touche 


inlike the t pt in 


eaming and no 


burned r and lower, 


hickered 


fellow raise 


winted with 


away 


in 
look whar 
gy, Sawne 

: wpe. 

, Massa, 
l outright by 
sartin to be d 
rood Lord is ebery 


In ae 


But, 
swamp as well a 
bigsea. Desa 
e buckra tinks *} 
Now Ma Pool 
der on de s1 

farer, and hin 
Hard - shell 


i 7 


massa, 


well as on de 
Ss ie eal 


ob dk it n de poor nigger too 


‘gree toged- 
Massa 
Metterdist, 

Massa Poole 

* but I b’liebs in de 
Now I will ‘lustrate dat 


indin’ by dis same possum when he 


e and me don't 

on, Poole’s 
and I is ¢ 
b'lic 


‘final pus- 


% 
in 


ps 


S¢ rea oh nts 


to your on lerst 
Berrv well! 

you shake de tree ; 
De} 


len t f 
ien tree toot, 


You see de possum in de 


was alive. 
tree ; 
hake 


you shake um, and you 


ssum let go one foot, den anurrer 


Now you tink you most got 


um. 
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] 
I got you nov 


THE COUNTERSIGN, 


ossum let 


yu no see de 


im gone 


ook up in de tr 
see um hangin’ by 


ne like white buckra 


€ ¢ € st i You 

le come to de Christian. Mebbe 
tree, on de berry top ob de 

hake de cross; he trow 


In ae 


vy more, 


for dei 


over 
where lay th 
ntern of the gu: 


le berry I »de cross! And ¢ Advancing with the night 


cross, massa, is berry high—for 
i: who goes t 


aches clean up to hebben! ; 
; along the 


** Well, God bless you, massa, for listenin’ t 
1] 


oor old nigger!” said the od old mat 


ied out, in a joyous tone, ** Di 
ikin’, Massa Poole! and please God! 
own home fence, and we ain’t been Ik 

n we fust git to dis place! Why, mas 
id jist 


sone ten steps more dis way we 
ld a bin in de ole field !”’ <j 
e fray I fall, 
“ 5 | 


It was even so. We had been going round in - 
mystic answer mak 


r several hours. But it gave us cause 
ide to God for the manifestation of his 
providence; and perhaps many of our readers 
will say there is much of sound theology in old 
‘** Falling from Grace’ l 


the ** Final Persever: F the Saints.” 


Sawney’'s lectur yn 





THE CONFIDANTE. 


THE POT OF GOLD. 


the clouds 


from sea to sea, 


evening hour, 
tale she told— 


who yuucht the rai ow’s foot 


ild find beneath a pot of ¢ 


eager boy drank in the tal 
His eyes were filled with fe) 

1 in his fluttering heart the 
A wild, impulsive, vague desir 


1 as the gorgeous sun went down, 
And from the skies the mists were rolled, 
ole with hurrying step away 

ek the wondrous pot of gol 


th lonesome woods 


ers thundering to the 
ugged hill 


h swamps where slept the sluggish air, 


by the pleasant homes of men, 


e strange boy wandered night an 

His eves still filled with quenchless 
le still within his heart there grew 
That wild, impulsive, vague desire. 


n marveled as he passe 


asked why thus he went 
flood, through heat and cold 
teadfast answer made, 


» seek the pot of gold.” 


1 people smiled, and told the boy 
‘hat many a youth that quest had tried, 
And some had fainted by the way, 
And some had sought the end and died. 


For never had the mystic goal 
By any human foot been trod; 
he secret of the rainbow’s base 
Was known but to its builder—God. 


lie heard, but heeded not. Tis eyes 
Were fixed upon the ‘- rizon’s brim. 

What mattered to him others’ fate, 
"Twas not the fate in store for him. 


the rainbow came and went, 
scarf-like hung about the sun 
still the seeker’s restless soul 


of the treasure to be won. 


So went the time—till one dark da 


When flesh and blood could bear no more, 


Haggard and pale he fainting fell 
Close by the well- helene cottage door. 
Voi. XXIII.—No. 135.—C« 


As the boy 1e simple 


From out his eyes the fi 


And straight an unseen preser 


A calmer splendor round his head. 


And so his young life ng: away ; 


His heart was still, his limbs w 
it by the smile upon ye face, 
i 


They knew he'd found the pot 


THE CONFIDANTE. 

DO not know whether there is any thing yx 
ut me or not—I have sometime: 

on that point. Be that as it 

may, I have always had a faculty of attracting 
toward me not only persons of my own sex but 
of the opposite, and of becoming the recipient 
of their confidence in a way that was often both 


fatiguing and annoying. But although I have 
had many intimate and warm friends among my 
male acquaintances, and had reason to think 
many admirers, yet 1 must own there were few 


if any, who could be called lovers. I never 


could divine pres isely the reason why i was S80, 
1 
] 
1 


for I was young, not ill-looking, hada hs indsome 
little fortune of my own; but, este al- 
though I have listened to many a love tale, and 
shed tears of Sy 
the course of true love was not seeking a new 
channel wherein to flow smoothly and placidly, 
but was rushing along in the old way, over ob- 


ipathy with those with whom 


stacles and impediments that sometimes threat 
ened to prove insurmountable—although, as I 
say, I have listened to many a piteous love tal 

I never was the moving cause of all these dis 


Love-sic k, lackadaisical s h ol-girls 


tresses. 
used to b 
misspelled missives to deciphe 
and though I have penned the most 


} + 
ih 


ing me their ill-written, oftentimes 
r, and fre que ntly i 
answer ; 


| heart-rending accounts of the cruelty of obdurate 


mothers and hard-hearted fathers, the answers 
were never directed to my address. 

I could not pretend to enumerate how many 
love-sick swains have sighed in my ears of their 
dulcineas, who so excelled all the Venuses and 

leopatras that ever exist . in poet’s imagina- 
tions orin reality. Half of them, I must confess, 
appeared to me very cst 80 sort of bodies; 
and even with all my most earnest desire to be 

good listener and sympathizer, I could not 
force myself to regard them in the exalted light 
represented. 

My school-days were long since over; I was 





One 


the kin 
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thful te my vocation 
I had classifiec 
into Hebes, Ven 


inufacture a 
yet, by some i 


ik the spell that com- 


1 with my 


» tale was don 


ean , 
terest, unti 


ah! that w 


lt 
ll 


remembered ones 


dling eve and burning words of love 


passion stir my sluggish pulses, give to my 


t 


and half-wakeful senses the impr 
myself—pretty little, quiet, comfor 


l-to-~lo ** fore-handed 


inded,” as the cot ntry people 
Laura Simms, was the object as well 
f all these confessions. It was sor 

I was fully awake to the marvelous 


1 


longer still before my sluggish pulses 
h answering joy to the blissful as- 
being at last truly loved It stol 
the guise of friendship, grati- 


brotherly affection. The low-breathed 


of sympathy the softened glance of the 


reing eyes—the gentle pressure of th 
ilmost unperceived—the kindly, 
whispered on/y, but in never 

ences—"* My sister!” 


1, that awakening! How can I describe 


t 


ne 


the newly-aroused conscious- 


faint glimmerings, the dawning of the 


t 


a 


br 


7. I could not 
im one joy by doubt or painfi 
tacles he mentioned, and so I 


caroled forth her little lay of bliss 


icipations, until both were startled by a si 


nd impressive ringing of the door-bell 


Minny sprang up, her face suffused with } 


» thought her secret might be div 


and with a hasty kiss and * I'll come soor 


and tell you a// about him, and his nam 


he 


t 


r escape through the back porch. 
The door opened, and Emma Clifton 
low and a dear friend of my s hoo -days 


red 


‘* Why, Laura, I need not ask you how 
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reate, you seem so fresh 
to have found out some 
-ho! vou are to be 


envier 


and neve1 


t ind happy 


bts and ad 


at of being 
a most inadeq 
le and state {fo 
must know, 


attracted by 


. ir 
‘will not allow me 
é hari 
le high-flown s¢ 
it is altogether t 
ther hand, I have a secre 
iis double-dealing, for 
in fact I know he loves a 
» is not rich, and he i 


1¢ intends to sacrifice 


: his 
ips her peace ¢ f mind, to his ava 
rice and ambition, so that I do not feel that he is 
ntitled to my respect or f 


ld myself in honor 


e, and perl 


bearance, and do not 
bound to tell him his mis 
} hom [ really and truly 
, and I have told him that J 
: but he lov 
me an humble home, and an honest, faith- 
art. ‘To Aim my friends will not listen, I 
re, and indeed I have not spok 


¢ 


is no fortune 


none s me all the same, and 


en of him; 
mly surmise his love, and have endeavored 


he marriage with my first 


‘to prevent’ my ‘making a fi 


t} 
t 


1 1 ” 
nemseives, 


* Dist 
ions, It 
rom my engage 

when I was met 
1 } 


such \ 


y lips, t by su 
ws of love and de spal 
lineteen might put int 


) a sonnet 
id time to collect myself n 
room, looked at me sh 
les as if he 
ind coolly took his seat and 

rsation in his blandest 

“Of course I had visior > unpaid bills, de- 
pend nee, an l th : 
before me, 

‘¢But the crowning point is } 

‘ Last night, at Mrs. Darlington's soiree, 
an inter ith E 
heart both aching, I 
dressing-room, and threw myself upon a couch, 
and held my thr 


arply throu 


3 specta suspected my intentions, 


commenced a con 


pleasing 
red 


ired d 
rea a 


view W 


; and my 
made my 


bbing temples to still the pain 
‘*T had not remained long when the sound of 
I heard 
1@ warmest vows of affection and devotion an- 
swered by low-bre 


love. le told 


familiar voices arrested my attention. 
tl 
athed murmurs of answering 


Hi 


his love ; she confessed her Ss, 
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look of intense ast 
itwith a kiss I had presence 
ht a hundred left, an t enough to so 
«di senses as to evade he 
mma Clift expressions of syn 
rest of Emm: 
very well for my d 
I must own I felt 
know how it 
] 


rd my affianced husband, Jabez 
ia 


my manner 


ot my 
is Vows so convincingly 


nent of man 
t was the name ; 
r reader, and [ assure you th 
from my propriety. 


rom the co 


mortar of a more substantial fabr 


truth entirely swept from my restin 


can not adk quate ly convey tl im] ressio 


possesse 1 me at that moment There 
ludicrous resemblance to the airy and basel 
visions of the 


I 


unwary milkmaid, an odd 
commingung In my Imagination gowns 
(not chosen with any special 

complexion it must be owned 


kens, spilled mil 


Vy very confusing to ¢ 


nantic, unimaginative ter 


Mauthly ecard 


NITED STATES 


ress met in extra Ses 
Senate, fro 


Bayard 


ell, from Kentucky; Kenn 
Maryland; Polk, from Missouri ; 
Tennessee. The following new M 
From Kansas, Messrs. Pomeroy 
mer of whom drew the long, and the 
term; M‘Dougall, from California ; 


10is, chosen in place of the d 


At the opening of the s 
present. Mr. Wilson gave 


next day offer a series of | 


in provisions of which are as foll 


ms COT uld ) 
tf the United 3 such military 
] 


may de 
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» might 
result 


): for 


deral 
The 


t eful 
ting to stronger ones. The 
r to Fort Sumter are clearly ex 
he Government wished to retain it, not 
I merely to maintain visible pos 
1, and thus to preserve the Union fror 


ictual 
nediate dissolution, trusting to time, discus 


istmer 
e fort for the reverse 
1uthority of the Fed 
1 immediate dissolution : 


modifications, 
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United States, after three years fret 


Ile says that “ 1 in which th 


now engag is ¢ ntest for natio 


} 


itt 


in the field is th 


10W the number of days 

, or the last payment of interes 

lance the a int due upor 

recommends the issue, 

ls for a sum not exceeding 100 mil 

in ven per ¢ nt., payable 
London or at the Treasury 
rhese, he nks, will be 
at home and in foreign countries. ! For the maintenance of this force, it 
0 the foregoing, he proposes an issue of iations already made for the ve 

notes for $10 or $20 each, payable one year. 30, 1861, the following are the estimate 

in amount not exceeding 50 millions, 

bearing interest at the rate of 3 65-100, exchangeabk 


for Treasury notes; or, if found more convenient, 


Department 


issued witho est, and payable in coin In 
! i eful, if pru eer Department 
care will be required Topographical Engineer Depart 

to preven é fron i degraded into an ir geon-General'’s Depart 
redeema paper « cy. The inerease of the m 
public debt is thus stated by the Secretary : July 1, 
1860, it was $64,769,000; Jan. 1, 1861, $66,243,000; 


March7, 1861; ,455, 000; J ily 1, 1861, $90,867,000. 
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1 by him in thi 
of the 4¢ 
ibstract of the « 
ith of March th 


On th 
ssels of all classes was nin 


r 
ex 
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t Tenne 
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earl. You may boast of the age, 
how the glass. You may | kno as the | morning 
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the Ameri- | nor ¢ 
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insensible to the cl 
» is adelightful litth 
lifferent gloris Is it 
it magnificence 
perfection of skill? 
none of all these. 
t, refined singing. Which 
ir memory deepest, to hear this fres] 
Patti’s voice, or to listen to 
1 Grisi, which are simultaneous 
of our pet and operatic darling ? 
cknowledged that we did not ap- 
ie was in this country? Of 
rreat singers who have been here—and 
is the greatest except Jenny Lind, 
ately cold. The ermine mantk 
pon the stage in our poorly 
1 was symbolic. The cold struck her. 
was not herself. 
m she came out in the fullness 
But she lost heart early in 
ie had partly failed. 


1 
¢ 


1 


isi wh 


“on 
She 


She 


There was rather a half 

as if she had brought to us 

remains of her voice and her beauty and her 
‘‘Oh me!” said Tiquet as he stood with 
Chair one evening when she was singing 

ergine Vezzosa in the Puritani—*Oh me, I 
ird her recalled fifteen times in that when she 


hm 
yn, 


st sang the opera in Paris—and now, oh! 
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E ble shar wubliec att 
the General 

inet of the Ki 
Tribunal of B 
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capital, entitled, ‘* 
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terly unsuited to his position, 
court 
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mands from caprice « favor, 
years had been a c 

Whereupon I wrote ) 
M. ’ en, asking i rumor 
] nded. M. Twester 


The General asked retraction ; but th 


thor, 


shin were w 
hip were wel 
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d thank Heaven 


And with 
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1 down unanimoush) 
hereas we are 
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Titusville now war star in that firmam 
a store, worked a we mines the 

gs to seize and hold issouri River—J 
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was the great 
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in the He 
After a long 
» of a bill amen 
f Carondelet to a Stan 
, Mr. Ril .) obtained the 


Tu 
Drawer 


to cor 


y other ¢ 
f. aughter and 
1as assumed ¢ itudinosity. 
black-jack buncombe, a little two-bitt 
ast buncombe, bung-hole buncqmbe, ar 
indmother knows wh ther kind of buncombe. ; wy . : 
r.] Why, Sir, just give some of em a little South- 5 ae aint 1 wi . _ iring the winter ; 
and a little Northern water, and, quicker than a 1" ident I will relate occurred on the first « 
hound-pup can lick a skillet, they will make enough bun- him. 
mbe lather to wash the golden flock that road “Th 
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few words ¢ 


at carried th | 
. d nterview with the 
he trial, as they | my young friend sent 
hat our best lawyers | petition more numer 


I rushed ¢ 


ber. 


I | hope fi 
peeches, and é 1ed almost : 
1 1 nde 


ss some petition is it h 
number of respectable citize r some written : which hi 
peal, to place upon record, iow that the Ex- Johnny 

ti t without good reasons interfered with Aunty. ‘ Johnny, why you so wicked 

But I will | tell me a lie about that case-knife? Why 

will grant the woman a reprieve of six | you remember what I told you about Washing 
* continued he, ‘I am sure you know * Oh,” said Johnny, ‘* Washington said h 

gentleman who, for the sake of ple: alie. He couldn't, and J could! Ana!” 

ing you, draw up a pe and circulate it 
through your inty ; and if he can get even twenty 
names to it you shall have the pardon.’ I thanked 
him over and over again; and he took me with him 
to the pr I ihice, t t I might see for mvself 


that the reprieve was sent off immediately, Iam | their precision 
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Dr. Jonathan Edwards, when a 
ive his shoes in a particular } 
hen once, by accident, he forgo 
is be 1 and re ctified the disorde 
Dr. Hopkins, of Newport, could not 
recisely where hi 
home from Hartford « 
not Friday, but Saturday—ant 
| rl to go up from tl! 
he lived at half past t 
For the ing up of 


» than with other stranger 


10 time in training me to habi 


ose agaln, ¢ 
ds fell th 
nents had app 
rmined to find out what they 
1 the brands, therefore, 
ng with the sh 


izs that 
well as 
elan 
than fiv 
timate 
it once in s 
yarish in order to receive t e du 
The treasurer knew perfectly that when t 
y” » he was to visit the re 


at treasurer was 

idvisable that all the creditors of 
wait on him for the payment due to th 

in be waited upon by him for their ow 
The salary day came. He remained at home 

ive the Doctor’s call, but the Doctor remained in 
isstudy. The next day passed, and the next, and 
at length came the eleventh day, when, each party 
waiting for the other, there seemed to be a growing 
difference of opinion between the man who taught 
the people and the man who kept the bag. At last 
the treasurer saw the neat carriage driving up to his 
front door, and the three-cornered hat in the carriage. 
The Doctor alighted from the chaise, holding his 
reins and his whip. He knocked; the door was 


opens 1. 
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A favorite clergyman wi 
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preached in Dr 
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terrupted by the assuran¢ 
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g, not afraid of sparks 


complain l tol 


in drawing the infer 
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“No doubt,” was the Doctor's reply; ** 


raw them from.” 


a physician in the neigh 
Emm 
one years, who was corrupting the 1 
his Pantheism. 
sick family in the Franklin parish m 


Franklin, whe 
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This physiciar 


minister at the house of afflic 


I ; 


for a dispute. 


familiarity with the 


a physician to ir 


especially with ¢ 


} 
was no plac 


minister. 


| re into th 


debate, and, above 


ionary for a 
question of th 
old are you?” 


‘Sixty, Sir; 


quick reply. 
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and how old 


** As old as the creation, Sir,” 


response. 


‘*Then you are of the same age 


Eve?” 


‘* Certainly ; 


I was i 


I 


1 


the garde 





sometimes selected for d 
r reasons, because they had influe1 
liticians, ete., and not for any special knowled 

i regard to railroads. On 
road in the pro 

3 mmuni 
were read, 
a Boston iron im- 
siring to supply the road with chairs. Whe 


hese was a letter from 


ed to one of the more verdant directors, 


t, and, turning to his neighbor, exclaimed 
two, three i 
Great business 


, four, five, six, seven of 
, ain’t it?” 
Lirr.e Jesste had 
» and troubl 
in order to n 
child was espe ‘ 
told that they would come to her 
lay still and went to sleep. 
a visit with her parents, 
lv excite it of fear 


} 
ner wol 


ig wl 


to frichte: 
at night. 


sei 
Jessi 
, and was more 
for some time, until she discovered a rem- 
edy for this evil. Here it is, as she related it to her 
maid Nanny, after her return home : 
‘* After I was undressed and had said my prayers,” 
», ‘*L used to stand up on the side of the bed 
* Rags!’ ‘rats!’ and then I fell down, and 
] as ‘traid as I could be, and covered up my 
ead, and went right to sleep.” 


St 


Ar a Conference meeting, held somewhere in the 
northern part of our State during the great revival 
season of ‘D8, were present, among others, Brother 
Brown—a weak, shy, but good man, conriderably 
‘*forehanded,” and a childless widower—and Sister 
Ames, a strong-minded spinster, somewhat loud of 
voice and fluent of speech, who, report said, was not 
averse to the thought 
Brother Brown and his fine house 

In d course of pr . 


e of proceedings 


‘Tw a little village in the northerr 
of securing the control of | State of New York 
and farm, name of Hone. 
Brother Brown was " 


lives a wor 


This same deacon was bl 
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_ for whenever he appeared in sight the village | 1 ! 
ised to ery out, ‘Here comes bling. Mr. K 


h was a continual 


De nes suy ress gambl \ 
One Sunday morning, The witness upon the stand talked 
“passing,” “ » blind. 

nsel seemed to understan 
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ne Judge, who enjoyé 

r. K——,, you seem to und 
will you explain the terms 1 ; 
laugh ran through th 


cked 


wn, } k 
on again, an 


r, put it 
> of the morning 


yticed that alm« was equal to the emerg 
\ 


smiling and pointing at him. up to the Judge’s 


howe V 
} 


in the world, answered, 
if your Honor will be kind enoug 


Wuen the Rev. Mr. W 
niversity of Vermont 
nsed him to ex! 
an exhorter he g 
town of Johnson t 
next meeting of 
1 renewal of his 
of Johnson oppos« i 
him for a formal reason, and h 
» past winter, Brother W 
1 the ‘ Middle Ag 
lurch rose a 
di l he pe an 
1] 
ess in |] 
lear to y 
ar when you grow up? 
pause. At lengt 
, clapping her hand 
we shall have d 
» (one of the & 


he President’s « 


im} 
{ 


1 to 
use a moment’s leisur 
’ on that interestin »3 of the last day 
ilatory, verbose — *‘ 
‘One raw captain of a rural company 
marched his men into the long narrow u 
or the first time. After dinner, f 
ing then in military or 


mnifving nothing. The bo yest 
yut, especially wher " 
iake a hit. After the exe 

ys crowded around Barnes to « 


great effort. Barnes od it very | 


hr 
r 
tances, he St parat d ranks 


» time, with modest look an 
march where there was no 


t one of the boys, as a sort of cl room to 
remarked, ‘* Why, Barnes, 


Cicero at sion. 


movement. 


The captain raved, swore, and 
Result, still greater 
} 


that ever lived. 

» compared with you!” impossible things. 
ich for At last the ! ured out of th 
ialf timid look, he said, ‘* Gentl . ie disgusted captain, pla 
in against a tree, shouted the only comman 


ween. 
obey, thus: ‘ Any 


poor Barnes's vanity. Casti 
| 


IK hie 


MARCH !’ 
ribes a rich and brilliant scene : ‘* Another captain (lately a rai 
‘A gentleman in the oil region of Western Vi was drilling a squad, and while mar 
ia was boring for oil on his lands, and anxious to | flank turned to speak to a friend for a mor 
» the job, kept his darkeys at work night and > saw they 
nights were cold, and a fire was built near | the ac 
l About midnight they struck a vein of | to halt them he cried out, 
which rushed out with great force, and igniting | brakes /” 
‘Still another 
squad he was drilling for a 
them to the ‘rest’ in this 
ranks! but if any of you lec 
back, I will have you put in 


A CORRESPONDENT in Wirt County, V 


looking again toward his squ ad h 


tof ‘ butti y against a fenc 


he fire, shot up a stream of brilliant tlame one 
idred and fifty feet in the air, illuminating the 
The terrified darkeys broke for their 


intry round, 
master’s house and cried out, ‘Get up, Massa Tomp- 


we've broke through into hell !’” 


kins, get up! 
SEVERAL years ago the circuit court was in ses- ‘** Bene at Camp Wilkins (at or near Pittsburgh) 
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, ‘*while watching the ! ing ¢ Carl 
what the 
er with Carlo?” 
l | iid he, ‘that | told Carlo to extir h ih 7 
mous John W. Dean.’ T said, ‘Why fa ; 
I never heard of him.’ ‘He is famous for 
of oath he administered to his men at their 
vhich was this 
1 maintain the laws of the Fed 
nt and Constitution, and support John 
iptain of this Company.”’ Upon in- 
that the reason the last clause 


iptain of one of the | went « 


I turned to my | what’s the matt 
won't mind.” 


MTURNING from 
: “ You solemnly swear er sends the fi 
al i 


was 
‘n quite active in 
, and when they elect 
rs he i it; so this time he 
ed to make it 
* the company 
fel cting offi rs, g formé 
ed to them that the first d 
lience to the orders of the offi 
ct of insubordin 


rs. ance 


avoce. Mr. D. immediately nom- 
‘aptain, there being several ‘ Aves’ 
Without calling for the contrary, | 
himself elected. Thing 
‘ declared unanimous. un 
rgeant, when there was 
nk, rh ( 
him by the « ar, and gave 
it the same time exclaim 
dare you show signs of 
on so soon after the ir 
Take your place in the ranks, 
f such an offense again!’ 
y has since been known in 


ina lady writes that she has a little nie 
years old, who is very fond of pl ving with 
, but has no taste for sports with the little la 
of her « 


» night the lady was teach- 
the litt 


h 
A Prayer, repeating it to | | 
The child listened attentivels 
repeated the prayer, and finally, at 
‘Aunt Sally, don’t say ‘A 

eae A FRIEND i 
ANoTHER lady writes: ‘*‘ My youngest sister, Al- eon = EE ORE 3 
lie, is one of the slow ones, and one day she was | _ Jenaiipgemstin ty 
complaining that we always put her last, wher 
Mary, a little older, whirled round to her, and said, 
‘Allie, you ought to be thankful that 
all.’” 


you are at 


‘¢ A FOUR-YEAR OLD,” on a visit to our city from 
the “ little State of Delaware,” we soon found was 
‘‘ pretty smart.” After trying to surprise her by | The 


; » idea of designati ras ° 
or telling her what we could—but all to no | pot,’ and 
she was taken to the window to look at | agine, are so patriotic as to find 
n, shining beautiful and bright, then in her | death of a child, because ‘ his 
irter, and the question asked, if they had | ground.’ By-the 
t in Delaware to beat that? She answered | that h i 
, and with perfect confidence: ‘Yes; our 
ire prettier, than that: it’s only a piece of a 


by, 


** LATELY, a gen 
Third Street, Philadel]; 
-_— boys who were waiti é 
In one of the middle counties of Massachusetts, a | well-dressed lad walked up to them. i 
little boy of four years asked his mother what ez- | saluted him, and examined him on every side, 
tinguished meant., His mother told him it meant | seemed 
to put out, as you ‘would put out a candle. fe 
The next day the mother heard her little son talk- | 0 


tleman, waiting for a frie 
1. s 
i 


to admire him very much. Soon a 


llow, with a coat reaching to the ground and « 
it, began to question him thus: 
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Why, what are you at now?’ 
a store.’ 
t do you do?’ 
p out the 
‘Well, tell 


you were 


store and run errands.’ 
You don’t feel as good 


ss for yourse/f. do 


me. now as 
in busine ” 
“Will,” 
the ot 
nous and arterial systems, as they 
Afte 

t, he suddenly exclaimed, pointing 
Laura, ain’t this a l 


] 


ulatto boy, was lool 


latomy her day. le « 


r eying it for some time in 


] 


is just a 


n Gio 
’& 


KMAN gentleman wrote an obituary on the 
ife, of which the following is a copy : 
lived untill next Friday, she 

id shust two weeks. Nothing 

As de tree falls so 


iting rounds, was met 
the health of a 
who had had a severe illness and was just 
¢. To his inquiry the Doctor replied he 


who inquired after 


> savs S—. 


‘““Well, if he has 
ase. He never will get well 


New ORLEANS newspaper man tells a very clever 
t about good enough to be true: 

it blood Texas, visiting New 

- illuminated 

‘ r banners, informing him 

id get his shirts. Arriving at the 

, the Texan visitor, as a first step 

n of personal comfort as well as dec- 

out what in professional language is 

Included in the said 

ii ! Our Texan friend entered 

e amusements of the town, and enjoyed all the 

sually to be found in New Orleans. The Tex- 


‘wash’ failed to be returned as ordered, and, 
The day 


from 


‘wash’ 


ry nice s. 


juently, his shirts missing. 
h ushered in this mishap placed also in the vis- 
hands a neat little envelope, directed to our 
in his proper and full name. Bre: 
read : ‘Get your shirts at Moody’s.’ 
nself in hot haste, the man of lost shirt 
1 himself at the store of the man who makes 
ind whom he was informed had his. 
‘Is Mr. Moody in?’ asked the Texan, Mr. 
ly was in and desired to know of what service 
ild be to this visitor, all expressed in Mr. 
v's politest manner. ‘I want my shirts,’ 
th the Texan. ‘Certainly, Sir. Your name?’ 
‘*Ovode,’ replied the Texan, giving the initials 
Il. 
‘Whereupon diligent search was made for Mr. 
le’s shirts. The first search proved a failure. 
‘Are you sure, Mr. Ovode, that your shirts are 


were 


$ pre- 


1 


‘ Positive.’ 
‘Search number two resulted also in a failure. 
‘Mr. Ovode,’ said the nortal Moody, ‘are 
1 absolutely positive that your shirts are here ? 
There must be some mistake.’ 
‘**No mistake at all,’ rejoined the Texan. ‘No 
mistake at all. Stopped at the St. Charles Hotel, 
and lost my shirts. There is your own printed note, 
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“What Moody 
friend told him to 
would call agai: 


Ww hen ever 

Being r 

ship his crew, and 

to n 
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upon, as he l 

the ship fell into 

pleasant night, tl 
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hatch and a smoke 


+ time 


scart 


ing in to see what 
to his surprise he 
vantage of the m 
cask a pie 
some eggs, and was having a bit of a fry. 
r very m 
to the | i 
To which th 


at the oceurr -¢ 
will have none of tl 
diately repli 
ye.” 


pets 
well settled opin 
y chair your forei 


excelent jewels 


by which to ad 


thing t 

can have its cou 

riety of material 

will he 
That is all that i 


as lawyers 


mes by wav of 
Washington. We do not care to reveal the secret 
of the ‘‘funny” communications that we have with 
all parts of the country, but earnestly hope and 

that our national diff t be so serious as 
to affect the sentiments of the Drawer : 


; 


Tne following from Mississippi ¢ 
t 


ties may n¢ 
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1, bow wow wow, | 
you get to the water, 
, and when th 

d all your si 


farther, 


{ pre sently 


ind, offers 
hastily and laid 
— herself that the 
following anecdote itscon- | her waggish frien 
ntleman who occupi 


inent ed her mist 
iarter of our country just 


distinctly, though 
ans out of mind: 


; re and anoth 
ders of the J/ ! ird ri r 


said he could eat Ben Hill for ‘ 
iner, and Bob Trippe for su 


r very little 


» western part 
“cracker,” a “ poor 
ik fi g , and asked him if he could tell me th 
pper. phen rt yunty. He answered: * 
storage room, of course thi ine, and a right smart chance « 





EDITOR'S 


IN THE ROCKING-CHAIR 


ACULUS, our sweet 
bachelor, 
cidentally metamor 
phos d the other dav. 
As he and Aquil 

also a knigh 
of the hickory ruler) 
were about to set out 
for their respec 
schools, Ba ilus, 


became ac 


Sir " 


(who is 


tive 
by 
nistake, put on 
Aquila’s cylinder in 
tead ofhisown. Now 
it so happens that the 
0 r-chair has a head which is so un 
y thick (through) that no other man in town 
in to keep on his hat unless he lets it fall 
to his « ild may be. 
Baculus put 
ntally th 


nt irs or sho as the case 


rs, 


] 
| 
} 


cood-condi- 
h from the 
ctators. It 
li that Hin 
{ him 
there is n 


re that Hin ney is a 

thing to Hinney 

blast the budding hoy j 

ar maiden readers by even ren 

ich a thing so long quite 

so), though they do sometimes look a 
s the table (they i 
heard them speaking with one a 


saculus any 
ld 


as I am not 


sit opposite each 
Hinney be ?” 
miss, with a deepening of the rose, | 
paling of the lilv on her cheek as she thin! 
able young magister, and the possibi 
iny thing that might happen, if, or if i 
i etera. 
ey, my dear chick, is our young lad I 


)ma inquires some ros¢ 


or, per 


, lere 
is her amlwotype, da 
guerreotype, or pho 
tograph, as vou please 
to callit. She is the 
best housekeeper, the 
best friend, the best 
bread-maker (hear, 
oh ye! Ludite, O 
sub jugum 
um), the best keeper 
at home 

crets, the 

tured girl, 
wer-on of buttons (Audite, et attendite, 
1 the whole region roundabout. She gaddeth not 
ibroad ; she spinneth nither long yarns, false yarns, 
or street yarn; she nither mindeth other bodies’ 
usiness nor neglecteth her own; but goeth willing 
ly and cheerfully about whatsoever her hand findeth 
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; 


8, qur 2 sun 


matrimons 


and of se 
best -na- 
the best 
O viri!) 
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to do, singi 
day through. 


r ligt ly as a lark all the dear, bless¢ 
Why Hinney doesn't get 

name of der tell, 

where there is a whole houseful of 


can’t in the Wo! especially here 
rentlemen (and 
but so it is; Hinney 
market; and, I know it not, but 1 
s, Hi ney hath her own no 
her own reasons for as vet remaining single. 
Now if I were not such a 
bashful old bachelor myself 
meridian of life, | know 
without delay ; but i r 
ildn’t have me, I know 
Here is a mar 
to do it. He is « 
Dominus Math 


corum i 


pretty much all pedagogues) ; 
is yet the 


shrewdly 


in 


miserably, unfortunate 
, and withal half 
what /’d 


wo if | 


wonderful 
worker of all sorts o 
crooked and er 
problems in any 
branch of mathemat 
a widerer. 
vq 
tion in that line 
else 


States 


tha 
any body in the 
United 
ind whenev 
the college 
throt 


He isn’t ex 
mily, 


nor ev 


ladi 9 
such mi 
heard of it. Iki 
of IT may 
matter I will presume to ¢ m nothing 
‘* What an awful hombly man! az} 
‘* Who?” , 
“Why, your marster of ‘rithmetic ’n algebray 
Who else should I mean, I sh’d like to know ?” 
‘* My dear Miss! I am sorry to heat 
He is ible 


man—a man that has mad 


which 
™ 


4 i V¢ 5 
hombly ! 


you say sé 
as well as most remarkab!l 
his mark in the 
Never assuming to be even as much as he is, 


a most estim 
world 
to sa 
nothing of more, never seeking notice or applause 
he, like good gold, wherever he is, is known, an 
wherever he is known, is truly prized. He is one of 
the very best and most substantial sort of men, for 
he is a Who ever found pearls 
floating on the top of the o« Who ever pluck- 
ed golden apples from the beautif ] mock-orange ? 


self-made man. 


inf 


Who ever gathered a bouquet of the flaunting peony 
for its fragrance ?” 

‘*Wa’al, any how, J wouldn't have no sucl look- 
ing feller as that, No, I'm 
sure I wouldn’t have such a man as your Dominus, 
if there wa'n’t another man!” 

‘*And I am quite confident 
have such a man as our Domir 
Butterfli 
face beauty, like paint, crackles and comes off, or is 
defaced by time. Worth, like polished mahogany, 
grows handsomer as it grows older. Wise peopl 
They be- 


ef he was ever so likely. 


that 
Ss upon any contin 


sur 


vou nerer wal 
gency. 


and elephants do not mate. 


daub no paint upon polished mahogany. 
long not together.” 
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Hu. Ponts goes to Slee vv he atnd 1 therety awatened t ti 
ly res ling this read who w the facl that he hes Atcome a snedin 
hi 


/ 
flvar 


{ qed dome 








uf t tebam te ach of Lt. becn JI ; a a 
H ulining Ao inform the wife of Ais ky 1m. | And finds that ohe fou can 
| fus newly acquiud fe wev, he une dunately imfra t meten to wlicls ¢ 
laces his ha nd apen her Cra - uth the | Luintwre 7 

| above Aesalt - } ¢ 
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ind matters are really becoming very 
unpleasant , when - 














Foshions for Slat, 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn Voict 
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Figure 1.—Pr1GNorr. 


Of White Muslin, with an edging of Mazarine-blue taffeta ribbon, The front has a meck under-skirt 


of Nansouk. 











